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THE FENCING ACTOR-LINES IN SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS 


In his Organization and Personnel of the Shakesperean Com- 
pany* Professor Baldwin has noted that there is a sequence of 
duelling parts in several of Shakspere’s plays. He paid little 
attention to this in assigning parts to Burbadge, Sly, and Pope. 
A study of the uses Shakspere made of fencing has revealed that 
there are sequences of parts which demand considerable fencing 
skill and that these sequences correspond almost exactly to three 
of the actor-lines which Professor Baldwin has traced on other 
evidence. 

Ordish described in his Harly London Theatres? the strong 
influence which the use of the playhouses for fencing exhibitions 


had on the plays of the period. He notes that the Elizabethan 


drama grew up amid the ancient and traditional sports and pastimes of 
the people. . . . To understand these conditions is to understand why .. . 
broadsword, buckler . . . [and] rapier were brought into the dramatist’s 
story.... The fight between Macbeth and Macduff must have been a 
wonderful spectacle.* 


Dr. L. K. Wright has traced the use of fencing in the theatres,‘ 
and indicates that a high degree of skill was usual. The technique 
of the “ single short sword ” had developed much beyond the buckler 
stage, as the superb Bref Instructions Upon My Paradozes of 
Defense of George Silver indicates; fencers recognize it*® as the 
earliest statement of the parry-riposte technique, the basis of the 


* Princeton, 1927, p. 252. 

*New York, 1894. 

* Op. cit., pp. 48 ff. 

*L. K. Wright, “Stage Duelling in the Elizabethan Theatre,” MLR., 
xxi (1927), 265. 

5 See Cyril G. R. Matthey, ed., The Works of George Silver (London, 
1898), p. ix. 
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very effective modern Hungarian technique.* The rapier techniques 
of di Grassi and Saviolo were also very efficient,” as experiment on 
the fencing floor has demonstrated. ‘Technique’ is used here to 
indicate not skill alone but rather the combination of skill, speed, 
timing and decisiveness which still distinguish the fine fencer 
from the mediocre one. That Shakspere was aware of the com- 
bination of bodily skill with other physical qualities is apparent in 
Sir Toby’s descriptions of Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s fencing tech- 
nique: Andrew has “rage, skill, fury, and impetuosity”; he is 
“ quick, skilful, and deadly ”; and he has what “youth, strength, 
skill, and wrath can furnish man.” ® 

We may be sure, then, that if there were sword and rapier 
techniques to be learned by long practice, and if the audiences 
demanded expert shows as Mr. Wright declares, there undoubtedly 
were expert fencers in the Shakspearean company to act the impor- 
tant fencing parts. A clear proof of the skill required is the 
important exchange of weapons in Hamlet; long practice with the 
weapons has convinced the present writer that great skill is required 
to be able invariably to force an exchange by the Elizabethan 
method, left hand seizure.® 


As is well known, at least nine of the plays have the leading 
character, often the player of the title role, engaging in combat 
to determine physically a social or political struggle. Hamlet *° 
and Richard III*™ are excellent examples of this fencing lead 
character, as is Prince Hal.** Romeo has two bouts,’* one quite 
important; and Richard Plantagenet wins his important combat.” 
Macbeth is clearly one of these fencing leads,** and brave Talbot 


®* Silver’s fine manual of sword-fighting is not known to have been pub- 
lished in his lifetime, but the fact that his parry-riposte technique did not 
reappear until 250 years after his death indicates that it probably was not. 

7 Especially Saviolo’s, which is very well thought out and quite successful 
against di Grassi’s science. 

8 Twelfth Night, 11, iv, 202, 234, 242. 

® Di Grassi, True Arte sigs Aa;, Bb. Saviolo, His Practice, sigs. F, F;, 
F, G, H, Silver, Bref Instructions, Cap. 4: “The manner of certain 
gryps and clozes to be used at the single short sword fight, &.” 

10 Hamlet, v, ii, 240-307. 

11 Richard III, v, iv, 14. 

12 1 Henry IV, V, iv, 68-86. 

18 Romeo and Juliet, m1, i, 124 ff., 145-168; v, 3, 71. 

1443 Henry VI, 1, iv, 11; 1, vi, 40. 

15 Macbeth, v, vii, 37-83. 
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defeats the Dauphin and-fights a draw with Joan of Arc.’® Post- 
humus is the dominating soldier of Cymbeline;** and Coriolanus 
has the victory over Aufidius.** 

It is apparent that in these nine plays the fencing leads meet, and 
overcome in seven of the nine, certain opposition characters such as 
Laertes, who is Hamlet’s foil, and Richmond, who defeats Richard 
III offstage. Hotspur is contrasted to Prince Hal throughout 
1 Henry IV and is his fencing opposition. Tybalt is slain in rapier *® 
fight by Romeo; although Tybalt has been built up as Romeo’s 
enemy, Paris is actually Romeo’s rival in love. Clifford is defeated 
by Richard Plantagenet; and while Macduff triumphs over the 
fencing lead, Macbeth, the bout probably ends offstage, which might 
indicate that the lead was the stronger fencer. Talbot defeats his 
political opponent, the Dauphin. While the part of Jachimo in 
Cymbeline is not as large as most of the opposition parts, he ‘* 
defeated in a fairly important combat with the fencing lead, Post- 
humus. Aufidius is defeated by Coriolanus, although the combat is 
not an integral part of the play structure as is, for example, the 
bout in Hamlet. And in addition to the two main lines, the fencing 
lead, usually triumphant, and the fencing opposition, defeated in 
all but two of the nine plays, there is a third line of two important 
parts, Mercutio *° and Falstaff.** 

The motif of the fencing lead triumphing after a struggle during 
the play is clearly seen in the Hal-Hotspur combat. And in the 
nine plays whose fencing leads we have listed there are but two 
reversals of this motif: Richard III, the fencing lead, it is implied, 
is defeated offstage by the reénforced Richmond; ?? and Macbeth 


161 Henry VI, I, v, 1; I, v, 8, 13. 

17 v, ii, 1-7, 18-26. 

18 Coriolanus, I, viii, 15 ff. 

*° The weapons of the bouts may be determined by the context; e.g., 
“lay on Macduff” and “warlike shield” (Macbeth, v, viii, 40) indicate 
sword and buckler, and “ tilting” (Othello, 1, iii, 183) aptly describes 
rapier fence. The names of weapons as used in the texts are not to be 
trusted, for while Shakspere usually used “rapier” in the limited sense 
he often used “ sword ” when meaning the rapier, as in Romeo and Juliet, 
I, i, 115, and Hamlet, tv, vii, 140. 

2° Romeo and Juliet, 11, i, 79-109. 

*1 1 Henry IV, v, iv, 76; 2 Henry IV, 1, iv, 217, 229. 

*? The F, stage-direction in Richard III (v, iv, 14) indicates that when 
Richmond reénters after the combat Stanley is with him and is bearing 
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is defeated also offstage, by the opposition character Macduff. In 
both of these plays the defeat of the lead is made almost inevitable 
by the exigencies of the plots. 'There are excellent indications in 
the F, stage-directions of the two combats which reverse the motif 
that both of them end offstage, and this may indicate that the 
fencing lead had shown himself to be the stronger and more skilful 
fencer. ‘The audience would then accept his defeat only if it 
occurred offstage. 

We know that Burbadge played the parts of Hamlet and Richard 
III,?* and we may thus establish him as the actor of the line of 
fencing leads; this corresponds exactly to Professor Baldwin’s 
assignment to him of the same parts; Hamlet, Richard III, Prince 
Hal, Romeo, Richard Plantagenet, Macbeth, Talbot, Posthumus, 
and Coriolanus. The only character of this line on which Professor 
Baldwin is doubtful is Posthumus, for either Posthumus or Cym- 
beline might be Burbadge’s part; ** but the fact that Posthumus 
is required to do the important fencing indicates him as part of 
Burbadge’s line of fencing leads. 

The line of the fencing oppositions seems almost certainly to 
have been that of William Sly, for Professor Baldwin assigns six of 
the nine opposition parts to him: Laertes, Hotspur, Tybalt, Clifford, 
Macduff, and the Dauphin. It is interesting that Professor Baldwin 
assigns two of the remaining three opposition parts, Jachimo and 
Aufidius, to one actor, John Lowin. In both cases the lead has an 
easy victory, for Jachimo is vanquished and disarmed and Aufidius 
is driven out even when reénforced by “certain Volces.” Lowin, 
then, was probably not nearly so strong or skilful a fencer as Sly. 
The remaining opposition part, Richmond, Professor Baldwin 
assigns to Henry Cundall; and in this play, Richard III, Sly pro- 
bably played no part. Professor Baldwin assigns to Thomas Pope 
both of the remaining fairly important parts, Falstaff and Mercutio. 

We find that the important rapier and sword parts probably fell 
almost entirely > to two men, Burbadge and Sly, who, from the 
contexts of Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet and what we know of 
Elizabethan stage fencing, must have been excellent fencers. Lowin 


the crown; this might very possibly have indicated to the audience that 
Richmond could have had and probably did have Stanley’s assistance. 

23 Shakespeare Allusion Book, v. 2, pp. 271, 272, of the 1932 edition. 

24 Organization and Personnel of the Shakesperean Company, p. 238. 

2° Fifteen of twenty important parts, 
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seems to have taken over the line of opposition parts from Sly in 
playing Jachimo and Aufidius. As Mercutio, and (less so) as 
Falstaff, Pope must have been able to give a good exhibition. 

An interesting corollary to the main fencing lines is the fact that 
the great majority of parts which speak knowingly of fencing and 
are assumed by the audience to be fencers without actually fencing 
on the stage are assigned by Professor Baldwin on his evidence to 
the company’s three fencers: Burbadge, Sly, and Pope. Burbadge 
makes fencing references as Lear, Bassanio, Bertram, Anthony, and 
Claudio. As Lear he declares 

I have seen the day, with my good biting falchion 


I would have made them skip; I am old now, 
And these same crosses spoil me.?* 


The falchion, already out of date in Shakspere’s time, admirably 
suggests Lear’s age; and the “ crosses” which confuse or damage 
him may be not only his misfortunes but also the true blade-parries 
for sword fighting which Silver had developed.?? As Bassanio, Bur- 
badge is assigned an excellent figure from fencing; he declares, in 
speaking of Portia’s ring, 

Why, I were best to cut my left hand off, 

And swear I lost the ring defending it.?® 
This almost certainly refers to the dangers the left hand incurred 
in the ambidextrous rapier play even when protected by a glove. 
As Bertram, by Professor Baldwin’s assignments, Burbadge refers 
to the light dancing rapier, which stout rapiermen despised, in 
speaking of 

no sword worn 
But one to dance with.”® 


Burbadge refers to the dancing rapier again as Anthony: 


he [Caesar] at Philippi kept 
His sword e’en like a dancer.*° 


and it is also in Anthony and Cleopatra that he sternly admonishes 


*° Lear, V, iii, 278 ff. 

*7 Silver uses “cross” frequently for “parry,” along with “ward”; 
more often he uses “cross” as a verb to describe the motion of parrying. 
See his Bref Instructions, Cap. 3, par. 4; Cap. 4, par. 16. The word occurs 
very seldom in the rapier manuals of di Grassi and Saviolo. 

*8 Merchant of Venice, v, i, 177. 

7° All’s Well That Ends Well, 11, ii, 32. 

°° Anthony and Cleopatra, m1, xi, 35. 


“ce 
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his men to bear their “ hack’d targets like the men that owe them.” *! 
And in Much Ado About Nothing there is no indication of how old 
Leonato knows that Claudio, played by Burbadge, has “nice fence 
. . . and active practice.” ** This must then almost certainly be 
a carry-over from the personal accomplishments of Burbadge 
himself.** 

William Sly also has fence-speaking parts in addition to his 
true fencing parts. As Sebastian, Sly is drawn and ready to fight 
with Sir Toby; ** and as Roderigo in Othello he makes the ineffec- 
tual rush at Cassio.*° He also played the parts of Edmund * by 
Professor Baldwin’s assignments, going down in quick defeat before 
Cundall’s Edgar.*” 

Thomas Pope, playing Armado according to Professor Baldwin, 
describes a play of wit in a swordsman’s terms, “a sweet touch, 
a quick venew of wit”; ** and earlier *® he refers to his Spanish 
rapier, to the causes and the passado. As Benedick he answers 
Margaret’s fillip of wit on the fencers’ blunt foils by yielding her 
the bucklers.*° Pope as Parolles is accused by Helena of going back 
too much in his fighting, a great insult.*t Sir Toby, assigned by 
Professor Baldwin to Pope, speaks with a knowledge of rapier fence 
* rapier, 


in his advice to Viola,** in his description of his pass 
scabbard, and all,”** and in threatening Sebastian ‘** with 
disarmament.** 


81 Tbid., Iv, viii, 31. oy, 6, Th. 

83 Cf. also Taming of the Shrew, I, i, 235; Tempest, v, i, 84. 

34 Twelfth Night, Iv, i, 42. 85 Othello, v, i, 24. 

86 Tear, V, iii, 152. As Edgar is not the central character of the play 
he is not included among the fencing leads. 

87 Cf. also 1 Henry VI, I, ii, 105; Taming of the Shrew, 111, ii, 48. 

88 Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, i, 59. 

3° Thid., I, ii, 186 ff.; cf. also v, ii, 709 ff. 

4° Much Ado About Nothing, Vv, ii, 17. 

41 All’s Well That Ends Well, t, i, 217. 

“2 Twelfth Night, U1, iv, 220. 

“8 Tbid., m1, ix, 274. The scabbard was probably intended to take the 
place of dagger or glove as a left-hand defensive weapon; di Grassi advises 
(sig. E) using a “ stool or form from a sword” if no conventional weapon 
is available. 

4 Ibid., Iv, i, 29. From Sebastian’s “Let go thy hand” (line 30) it 
seems likely that Toby was intended actually to take a seizure on Sebas- 
tian’s weapon preparatory to disarming him. 

“5 Cf. also 1 Henry VI, Iv, i, 116; King John, 11, i, 290; 111, ii, 1; IV, 
iii, 99. 
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This includes almost all the fencing references but omits the 
many small fencing parts; enough has probably been shown to 
indicate that Shakspere consciously planned his plays to utilize the 
three good fencers in the main fencing parts. It also seems likely 
that he unconsciously ** carried this planning into the parts which 
speak knowingly of fencing but are only assumed to be fencers, for 
by Professor Baldwin’s assignments the great majority of these parts 
also fall to the company’s three fencers. 


JAMES L. JACKSON 
University of Illinois 





THE RECEPTION OF MODERN PAINTERS 


By the time of his death in 1900, John Ruskin had arrived at 
a degree of fame so considerable that it was impossible for his 
admirers to conceive his not having enjoyed popularity and authority 
from the very outset. And among his admirers must be counted 
his principal biographers, W. G. Collingwood and E. T. Cook, as 
well as the editors of the admirable Library Edition of his works.* 
Between them, these men have published what is to date the one 
indispensable body of fact about Ruskin, and until recently their 
interpretation of the facts has influenced nearly every subsequent 
student. According to their reading of the evidence, Ruskin 
enjoyed from 1843 an almost immediate success and influence which 
turned the tide of Turner criticism, so that subsequent to 1843 
Turner came to be more or less immediately understood and appre- 
ciated, even though his later manner had with few intermissions 
since 1836 been coldly received.? In 1933, however, R. H. Wilenski, 


*° The fact that the great majority of the parts assumed to be fencers 
are played by Burbadge, Sly, and Pope may actually have been conscious 
planning on the part of the dramatist. This would be desirable if the 
audience were, from frequent attendance, familiar with the fencing skill 
of these three, and this may have been the case. See Organization and 
Personnel of the Shakesperean Company, p. 173. 

1 Life and Works by W. G. Collingwood, London, 1892; Life, by E. T. 
Cook, London, 1911; Works, ed. E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn, 
London, 1903-12. 

* Lib. ed., 11, p. xxxiii; Cook, 1, 138; Collingwood, 1, 130 ff. Writing in 
1851, Ruskin himself said in a postscript to Modern Painters, 1: “ The 
abuse of the press, which had been directed against Turner with unceasing 
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relying upon evidence contained in the Library Edition, challenged 
this traditional view by contending that Ruskin’s public was small, 
his influence slight until after Turner’s death in 1851.° Obviously 
the evidence on both sides of the question requires re-examination. 

Ruskin’s first books, the first two volumes of Modern Painters, 
were widely reviewed, and only two reviews of each were definitely 
hostile. Other reviews Cook and the Library Edition report as 
universally favorable, and from the excerpts given it appears these 
volumes enjoyed a press reception very flattering to so young a 
critic, Examination of the reviews, however, reveals that the praise 
was not so unqualified as the quotations imply. Many of the 
reviewers saw in the books a fresh and philosophical approach to 
the subject, linked with thorough knowledge. The poetry of 
expression and the general cleverness of the books also received 
notice, not always favorable. But in one criticism there was a 
surprising unanimity among the reviews: more or less vehemently 


virulence during the production of his noblest works, sank into timid 
animadversion, or changed into unintelligent praise; but not before illness, 
and, in some degree, mortification, had enfeebled the hand and chilled the 
heart of the painter” (Lib. ed. 11, 631). 

* John Ruskin by R. H. Wilenski (London, 1933), 50 and 369 ff. Ruskin 
is said to have been “an isolated amateur in the art world ” whose books 
were little read except by literary people who were captivated by its style 
and by its defense of Turner; artists and the bourgeois ignored him. 

“Lib. ed., m1, p. xlii; Iv, p. xlii. Hostile reviews of MP., 1, appeared in 
Blackwoods and the Athenaeum; of MP., 11, in the Athenaeum and the 
Daily News. The bibliography (xxxviii) lists fourteen reviews of MP., I, 
six of MP., 11, and nine of the two together. 

5 Artist and Amateur’s Magazine, 1, 257; Art Union (1843), p. 151; 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Ser. 3, xx, 451; Church of England Quarterly, xv, 
213; Spectator, xvu, 1167; North British Review, v1, 401; Prospective 
Review, m1, 213; Ecclesiastic, 11, 212; Churchman, vii, 671; North Ameri- 
can Review, Lxvi, 110; British Quarterly Review, x, 441. One of the com- 
monest remarks about MP. was that it opened the eyes of readers to natural 
phenomena. 

* Artist and Amateur’s Magazine, British Quarterly Review, North 
British Review, and Foreign Quarterly Review, xxxvilI, 202, agreed in sub- 
stance with the reviewer for the Prospective Review, who declared Ruskin’s 
style “habitually vehement rather than vigorous, more conspicuous for 
an accumulation of epithets and emotions than for lucid statements of 
intellectual repose, poetical, but bordering on that species of Poetry which 
a witty Poet has called ‘ prose run mad.’” The strictures of Blackwoods 
and the Athenaeum upon Ruskin’s style are too well known to require 
repetition. 
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they all rejected Ruskin’s thesis that Turner, especially in his 
despised later manner, excelled all other landscape painters.’ 

Early Victorian journals and letters reveal a similar division 
of opinion concerning Ruskin’s first work. All the early readers of 
Modern Painters whose first impressions are a matter of record were 
favorably impressed, although few felt the author’s judgments were 
always trustworthy. What recommended the volumes to many 
readers was apparently the extraordinarily accurate observation of 
natural phenomena described with unusual vividness. More than 
that, they found food for thought in the new writer’s principles of 
art criticism. The consensus of opinion seems to have been that the 
author was well worth reading even though the readers reserved the 
right to be more or less dubious about his opinions.® Nor were the 
readers exclusively “literary” people, for according to Praeterita 
Fielding, Prout, Stanfield, Harding, DeWint, and Richmond read 
at least so much of Ruskin’s books as concerned themselves and, 
self-esteem being what it is, dissented.1° The books seem also to 
have been read enthusiastically by the painters of the next genera- 
tion, still undergraduates when Modern Painters was new: William 
Morris, Holman Hunt, and Edward Burne-Jones." 


7 Reviews in the Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review, U1, 633, West- 
minster Review, XL, 239, and Edinburgh Review, Lxxxvil, 483, agree with 
reviews already mentioned. Fraser’s Magazine, XxxItl, 367, may be said to 
speak for all the reviews in saying: “ To the truth of all its principles we 
accord the fullest and most entire submission; on the perfect justness of all 
its illustrations we may not, with such unhesitating trust, rely.” 

® Frederick James Furnivall, Oxford, 1911, xx11; The Brontes, ed. T. J. 
Wise, Oxford, 1932, 1, 240; Recollections of a Literary Life by M. R. 
Mitford, London, 512; Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge, London, 1873, 
1, 61; Letters of H. B. Browning, ed. F. G. Kenyon, London, 1898, 1, 384; 
Life of F. D. Maurice, New York, 1884, 1, 66. 

*Crabb Robinson, who admired MP. greatly, describes Ruskin as “a 
subtle writer and fastidious critic, who gives offense by his peculiar 
opinions and a contemptuous tone towards others.” (Correspondence of 
Henry Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth Circle, Oxford, 1927, m, 780). 
Essentially the same verdict appeared in Letters of Mary Russell Mitford, 
ed. Henry Chorley, London, 1872, 1, 23; Life and Letters of F. W. Robert- 
son. ed. Stopford Brooke, New York, 1870, 242; Life of William Wordsworth 
by William Knight, Edinburgh, 1889, m, 334. Charlotte Bronte, Sara 
Coleridge, and Mrs. Browning also concurred. 

20 Lib. ed., xxxv, 401; 111, p. xlii and 631 ff. 

11 Life of William Morris by J. W. Mackail, New York, 1907, 1, 38; Pre- 
Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, by W. H. Hunt, London, 
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It appears from this evidence that Ruskin’s first works were, 
as his editors and early biographers insisted, well received in that 
a flattering amount of space was devoted to reviews, in that a 
flattering number of famous readers thought highly enough of them 
to record their impressions in letters and journals, and in that even 
the unfavorable reviews paid them the compliment of disagreeing 
at length. The reviews and word-of-mouth recommendations seem 
to have borne fruit in sales, for of the first volume of Modern 
Painters five editions appeared between 1843 and 1851, when 
Turner died, and of the second volume three editions appeared 
between 1846 and 1851.'* There remains, however, the question 
of whether they influenced the reputation of Turner among the art 
critics reviewing the spring exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 

Until 1836 Turner’s reviews from these critics were for the most 
part favorable ; even Blackwoods and the Athenaeum were respectful 
if not always enthusiastic.** After 1836, however, favorable reviews 
were the exception rather than the rule. Even the Spectator, 
always more enthusiastic about Turner than Blackwoods and the 
Athenaeum, ceased in 1836 to review Turner at length and to place 
reviews of his pictures at the head of the landscape section.’* In 


succeeding years, Turner’s press notices became less and _ less 
favorable in all periodicals carrying reviews of current exhibitions. 
Most commonly he was accused of slovenly finish, exaggerating the 


1905, 1, 73 (Hunt borrowed Cardinal Wiseman’s copy and read hastily, but 
still felt as though the work had been composed especially for him) ; 
Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones by G. Burne-Jones, New York, 1906, 79. 

12T have been unable to establish finally the size of the editions, but 
Wilenski’s estimate (op. cit., 370) that none of them exceeded 500 seems 
too conservative. The memoir of George Smith in the DNB, Supplement, 
I, p. xx, states the first edition of MP., 11 was 1500; that being so, it 
seems likely that editions of both volumes after 1846 were issued at least to 
that number. The same authority calls The Seven Lamps of Architecture 
(1849) the first of Ruskin’s works to be greeted with “ practical warmth,” 
which seems to indicate that after 1849 even larger editions might have 
been justified. 

73 As late as 1835 the Athenaeum, 394, found two Turner pictures 
admirable. Blackwoods, xxxvitI, 200, found the same pictures repre- 
hensible, but the real attack came in 1836, when the Athenaeum printed the 
review of “Juliet and Her Nurse” which was the genesis of MP., and 
Blackwoods published an equally biting essay on “ The British School of 
Painting.” 

14 Spectator, 1x, 516. 
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facts of natural form and color, allowing a once fine natural genius 
to run mad, either wilfully in defiance of common sense and public 
opinion, or unconsciously through some subtle disease of the senses 
which no longer permitted him to see and report the facts of nature 
as they appeared to ordinary eyes.’® All the reviews admitted that 
Turner’s great genius had once produced pictures both poetical and 
factually accurate. What they objected to was the artist’s increasing 
tendency to paint the unpaintable in such a fashion as to mystify 
the beholder accustomed to the more pedestrian efforts of conserva- 
tive artists. Only one picture exhibited during this period was 
exempt from the universal condemnation, “'The Fighting Teme- 
raire,” first shown in 1839; and here it was the patriotic note struck 
by the subject rather than anything in the artist’s conception or 
execution which made the picture attractive.’® 

After publication of Modern Painters critics continued to object 
to Turner’s later manner, exaggerated coloring, slap-dash execution, 
and general lack of intelligibility.” Only a few reviews showed 
unmistakable familarity with Ruskin’s defense of Turner, and those 
doubted whether even so eloquent special pleading could make 
agreeable to the public vagaries so outrageous as those of the aging 
Turner.*® Even the Turner obituaries, when they did more than 
summarize his career, continued the tradition of bewailing the 
decline in old age of powers which once had made him head of the 
English school of landscape artists.‘° In view of these facts, the 
conclusion seems inevitable that the critical fraternity remained 
deaf to Ruskin’s defense of his favorite painter. And what writers 
in some of the most powerful journals of the day expressed as 
their considered opinion must have found reflection in the opinions 
of many gallery-going Englishmen. 


1° Athenaeum, 1837, p. 330; 1838, p. 347; 1840, p. 400; 1842, p. 433; 
Blackwoods, xi, 335; xLvI, 312; xLvi1, 380; L, 342; Quarterly Review, 
Lx, 144; Gentleman’s Magazine, Ser. 3, x11, 66; xIy, 178; Spectator, xtv, 
765; ibid., x, 498; ibid., x1, 446; Art Union, m1, 73; Iv, 120 ff.; v, 161 ff. 

*° Art Union, 1, 67; Athenaeum, 1839, p. 357; Spectator, x11, 447; Black- 
woods, XLVI, 312. 

17 Spectator, xvi, 451; xvi, 451; xvii, 498; Art Union, v1, 155; vu, 181; 
VIII, 173; Athenaeum, 1844, p. 433; 1845, p. 496; 1846, p. 480; 1847, p. 495; 
Edinburgh Review, LXxxvil, 485, 

*® Blackwoods, Liv, 192; Edinburgh Review, LXxxvul, 485; Athenaeum, 
1845, p. 496. 

** Athenaeum, 1851, p. 1382; Examiner, 1851, p. 822; Gentleman’s Maga- 
gine, Ser. 3, xxxvit, 198. 
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So far at least the evidence seems to bear out Wilenski’s conten- 
tion that Ruskin’s works had no practical effects until after 1860. 
Yet the public for his first works was not so insignificant and his 
reception was not so cold as Wilenski implies. The first volume 
of Modern Painters was frankly controversial and both volumes 
dealt with matters not previously treated in such a fashion as to 
appeal to the nineteenth-century layman. Although they produced 
no startling about-face in public taste, they exerted the appeal which 
controversy always makes to the thoughtful mind. Ruskin’s debut 
seems to have been a moderate success for the writer even though 
it was something very like a failure for the critic. 


ee — LEsTER DOLK 
The University of Illinois 





TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS BY MARK AKENSIDE 


In the Advertisement to The Poems of Mark Akenside, M. D. 
(London, 1772), the editor, Jeremiah Dyson, wrote: “ This Volume 
contains a complete Collection of the poems of the late Dr. Aken- 


side, either reprinted from the original Editions, or faithfully 
published from Copies which had been prepared by himself for 
publication.” That this edition is far from complete has long been 
recognized ; Dyce included in his edition? eight poems not printed 
in Dyson’s collection, and recently the manuscripts of two more 
poems not published by Dyson have been found in Dyson’s own 
copy of his friend’s works.? I give the text of these poems below. 


ODE 
to Sir Francis-Henry Drake,’ Bart 
January, M.DCC.XLIX. 0O.S. 


1. 


While by the order of the day, 
Next week, the House & Speaker pray 


1The Poetical Works of Mark Akenside, Aldine Edition, edited by 
Alexander Dyce (London, 1835). 

? Formerly in the libraries of Charles J. Groves of Boston and Charles L. 
Dana, this volume was sold on Nov. 6, 1940 by the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, 30 East 57th St., New York—-see their catalogue 225, page 2. 

*Sir Francis Henry Drake (1723-1794), 5th Baronet, of Buckland and 
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That heaven may ne’er, at Britain’s hand, 
The royal martyr’s life demand; 

While Bentham‘ labours much in vain 
The rights of freedom to maintain 

With good Saint Charles’s blessed reign; 


2. 


Then, Drake, to Hampstead haste away, 
Where Dyson spends with me the day: 
And try if Hardinge cannot find 

That fate hath just one more design’d: 
Townshend is digging at his farm; 

Nor would a loud promiscuous swarm 
Or thee, or any of us charm. 


3. 


I hate the table & the treat 

Where friends, beset with strangers, meet; 
Where prudent form the tongue restrains 
From uttering what the heart contains; 
While, in your own despite, your eyes 

Tell how importantly you prize 

The deep discourse which round you flies. 


4, 


But say; from orators ador’d, 

From every heir to every board 

From Egmont’s pathos, Warren’s fights, 
And Nugent’s tragi-comic flights,® 
Can’st thou an hour’s attention steal 
To talk with me of England’s weal, 
And smile at my untutor’d zeal? 


Nutwell Court, Co. Devon. He was M. P. for Beeralston from 1747-1774, a 
seat held previously by his father. He was actually descended from a 
brother of the famous Admiral, not the Admiral himself as Akenside later 
implies. See The Complete Baronetage, edited by G. E. C. (Exeter, 1900) 
i. 208. 

*Perhaps James Bentham (1708-1794) the historian, although his most 
famous work, his history of Ely, was not begun until 1756, nor completed 
until after Akenside’s death. 

5 John Perceval, 2nd Earl of Egmont (1711-1770), famous as an orator, 
and Robert Nugent (1702-1788), later Earl Nugent, famous for his wit 
and humor, were both leaders in the opposition at this time. Admiral Sir 
Peter Warren, K. B. (1703-1752), the captor of Louisburg, had failed to 
secure the governorship of New Jersey from Akenside’s hero, Henry 
Pelham, and so may also have been in the opposition. 
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5. 


Then, if too grave the subject grow, 
(Foreboding aught we fear to know) 

To bring more pleasing prospects home, 
Thro’ distant ages we can roam; 

When Athens spurn’d the Persian chain; 
When thy fam’d grandsire aw’d the main, 
Or Somers ° guided William’s reign. 


6. 


Thence may we turn to calmer views, 
The haunts of science & the Muse; 
To groves where Milton walks alone, 
To Bacon’s philosophic throne; 

Or where those Attic themes we find, 
The moral law, the almighty mind, 
And man for future worlds design’d. 


7. 
O Drake, in spite of all the zeal 
Which for the public oft we feel, 
When I before the shrine of fame 
Present some English patriot’s name, 
Or when thy nobler cares demand 
How England’s genius safe may stand 
From usury’s insatiate hand; 


8. 


Yet, if blind selfishness can * foil 
Both Barnard’s* hope & Pelham’s toil, 
Surely the happiest hours below, 
(Which yet must from the public flow) 


* John Somers, Lord Somers (1651-1716), was made Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal in 1693, Lord Chancellor in 1697, and held many other 
important posts under William III and Queen Anne. 

*The attempts to defeat the reduction of the interest of the national 
debt. [Akenside’s note.] 

7Sir John Barnard (1685-1764), a member of Parliament for almost 40 
years, proposed a plan for. reducing the interest on the national debt to 
Walpole in March, 1737, but because of popular feeling against it, it was 
rejected. Upon becoming Prime Minister, Henry Pelham, however, sup- 
ported the plan, and it was adopted by Parliament in November, 1749, to 
be put into effect by the following February 28. A pamphlet, published 
about the time this poem was written, entitled Considerations on the Pro- 
posals for the Reduction of the National Debt was attributed to Barnard. 
See the Gentlemam’s Magazine x1x (Dec. 1749), 568; xx (Feb. 1750), 54, 
96. For all the men mentioned in this poem, see the DNB. 
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The hours, which most sincerely please, 
Belong to private scenes like these, 
To friendship & to letter’d ease. 


EPoDE 


O parent of the Muses, who alone, 

From Time’s destructive might, hast pow’r to save 
The works of man; O Memory, behold 

This votive tablet, which the faithful hand 

Of Cleoptron suspends amid thy dome. 

Accept the gift, propitious; & preserve 

The record which it holds, the voice & prayer 
Of jealous fame. For by ignoble feet 

Soon will thy courts be trampled, & the tongues 
Of Hippias and Thrax with sland’rous rites 
Affront thy altar. But permit not thou, 

O queen, their unblest envy to impair 

Thy servant’s name; or from his duteous cares 
To turn thy gracious notice. Long their arts, 
Their snares distributed thro’ vulgar paths, 
Neglecting hath he scorn’d; secure of thee, 
Secure that never thine eternal gates 

The rude access [sic] of ignorance & rage 
Would suffer. But behold; the favour’d bard 
Who lately this heroic mansion trod, 

Thy priest, with evil auspices to them 

Hath left the chars 2 his off’rings to present 
Before thy footstoo.. Fierce with his commands, 
Ev’n now presumptuous up thy awful heights 
They come; with mutual flatt’ry sounding forth 
That honour much unhop’d; & fell revenge 

To each gainsayer, & envenom’d wounds 

To all who spurn’d erewhile their sordid toils, 
Denouncing. But, immortal matron, say; 

Wilt thou accept them? wilt thou stoop to hear 
The worship of blasphemers? No. by all 

The sacred Manes dearest to thy reign, 

By all the praise of sages, patriots, kings, 
Dash their foul homage; & let equal shame 
Repay the profanation. So well-pleas’d 

Shall purer votaries, throughout the bounds 

Of Albion’s land, to thy asserted throne 

Do rev’rence. So shall my devoted song 

Nor day nor night refuse to deck thy shrine 
With trophies won from envy & from death. 
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The first of these poems is thoroughly characteristic of Akenside 
and the time at which it was written. In so far as it is an invitation 
to meet and converse at the time of year devoted to remembering 
the execution of Charles I, it reminds one of the ode to Dr. Caleb 
Hardinge (Book I, Ode xvi). In each poem Akenside states quite 
clearly his liberal, Whiggish attitude towards the contrast between 
freedom and the reign of Charles I (an attitude he saw no need to 
revise in his poems, even though he is said to have become a Tory 
about 1760). The weather, however, indicates that the poems were 
written in different years, for in the printed ode the wintry rains 
drove Akenside to town, while in the other he invites his friends to 
the country ! 

Akenside’s expression of a love of retirement and friendly con- 
versation is echoed from his “ Ode on the Winter Solstice ” (Book 
I, Ode ii) and “ Hymn to Cheerfulness ” (Book I, Ode vi, particu- 
larly lines 145-162). Even more common in the eighteenth century 
was the idea that courts, levees, parliaments, where everyone is 
trying to outdo everyone else, lead one to be trivial and insincere— 
an idea also expressed in the printed “ Ode to Sir Francis Henry 
Drake, Baronet ” (Book I, Ode xii) and the first “Ode to the 
Honourable Charles Townshend ” (Book I, Ode xiv). 

The topics of conversation which Akenside suggested to Drake 
were his favorites—“ England’s weal,” freedom and its champions 
in antiquity and in England, “science and the Muse,” and topics 
of ethics and metaphysics. The men whom he mentions as examples 
from the past (Bacon, Milton, William III and Lord Somers) all 
appear in other odes. 

The second poem apparently deals with the two main attacks 
made on Akenside in print during his lifetime. It is an appeal to 
Memory to protect her votary Cleoptron (Akenside) from the 
attacks of Hippias and Thrax (presumably Dr. Alexander Monro 
and Bishop Warburton).* “The favour’d bard” (line 19) appears 
to be Thomas Edwards, who had died in 1757, seven years after 
his famous attack on Warburton in The Canons of Criticism. The 
date of the poem would seem, then, to be about 1758, when Akenside 
was preparing his reply to Dr. Monro,® and was perhaps fearing 


® The use of Hippias, the name of a famous sophist of Plato’s time, sug- 
gests that Akenside thought Monro a pedant; Thraa, literally a Thracian, 
was also the name of a type of gladiator—an appropriate idea when applied 
to Warburton. 

® Notes on the Postscript to a Pamphlet intitled, “ Observations Anatomi- 
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some attack from Warburton. Although Akenside later published 
his ode to Edwards,’® which is much more specific in its references 
to Warburton, the dislike of controversy in print expressed in this 
“Epode” is, I think, characteristic of Akenside, in spite of the 
reputation he had for controversy in conversation. It was this dis- 
taste, it seems to me, that kept him from publishing his ode to 
Edwards for fifteen years after he first composed it. 

Just why these poems were not published by Dyson is not clear, 
especially since seven odes are missing to complete the two books 
of twenty odes each which Akenside intended to produce. These 
two poems are not among Akenside’s best productions, but they are 
no poorer than some of the odes included for the first time by 
Dyson. The manuscript of the first poem is a fair copy in Aken- 
side’s hand, intended, as far as one can tell from the manuscript 
itself, for publication. The second manuscript is in Dyson’s hand, 
and has the notation “In the possession of Dr. Hardinge,” so that 
possibly Dyson acquired it too late to include it. In any case, 
however, these poems are interesting as further evidence that 
Dyson’s edition of his friend’s works is not as complete as he 
indicates in his Advertisement. 


RatpH M. WILLIAMS 
Wellesley College 





ETYMOLOGIES OF OLD FRENCH RFECHIER AND 
ENGLISH RACK 


1. Old French. reechier 


Antoine Thomas? first pointed to the existence in Old French of 
a verb reechier in the sense of ‘tirer au clair, soutirer,’ relating to 
the process of refining wine. Starting from the forms reechié, 
reequie, reec for which Godefroy cites texts but gives no definition, 
Thomas accumulated an additional documentation from medieval 
texts. At the end of his article, he says: “Il ne reste plus qu’A 


cal and Physiological, éc. by Alexander Monro, Junior, M. D. Professor of 
Anatomy, etc., Edinburgh, August, M, DCC, LVIII” (London, 1758; dated 
October 10, 1758, at the end). 

1°An Ode to the late Thomas Edwards, Esq; Written im the Year 
M.DCC.LI. By Dr. Akenside (London, 1766). 

7 Romania xxxrx (1910), 248-249. 


2 
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trouver l’étymologie.” No one since Thomas, as far as I know, 
has seriously examined this etymological problem. 

Here is a summary of the forms related to reechier which are 
listed by Thomas, to whose article we refer for the sources and 
texts: 


1. Past participles and participial adjectives: reechié (13 ¢.), reequie 
(13 ¢.; fem. sing.: de la tonne reequie), reequiez (13 c¢.; acc. mase. pl.), 
reché (13¢.), resquiez (1397). 

2. Verbs: reschier (1350; 1611), resquier (1397), resque (1397; pr. 
subj. 3rd sing.). 

3. Verbal adjectives: reech (1190) ,? reec (13¢.). 

There are numerous forms of this verbal adjective, uncollected by 
Thomas, in charts executed in England, which I shall cite later in treating 
English rack. . 

4. Noun: reschaison (n. d.). 


There can be little doubt, it seems to me, that OF. reechier has 
as etymon L. reaedificare which would have given with the greatest 
regularity in Central French reechier and in Normanno-Picard 
reequier.® Aedtficare itself had a popular development in aigier, 
an early eastern dialectal form attested in the loazim of Raschi 


(1040-1105).* We also have a popular representative of L. aedifi- 
care in Port. ewigar. 

A few other -tficare verbs came down into O. F. through popular 
channels:° stgntficare > senechier, senegier;* *pantficare > panne- 


2A second example vins reechs, not recorded by Thomas, in a chart of 
the Abbaye de St. Amand from the middle of the 13 c.; cf. Ch. de Beaure- 
paire, De la Vicomté de VEau de Rouen et de ses coutumes au XIII¢ et 
au XIVe siécle, Paris-Rouen, 1866, p. 22. According to Beaurepaire the 
expression vin reech is still in use in the Norman patois. 

* The VL. form corresponding to reaedificare probably elided the e of re : 
redef. ... The e of re is always found elided before a vowel in OF. of 
the older period; cf. M. Meineke, Das Préfix re- im Franzésischen, Weimar, 
1904, p. 6. 

*Cf. Romania 1, 164, 166, 169; v, 149, n. 3; xxxv, 622. The forms in 
Raschi are aigea, aigeré as transcribed. Schuchardt, ZRP., xxx, 436, 
explains the phonological development of -ificare. A form aieret, glossed 
as edificaverunt, is found in a Hebrew-French glossary (13c) in the 
Bodleian; cf. Rom. St. 1, 168, no. 129. 

5 Verbs with suffix -ificare took on a considerable extension in Late 
Latin and Cooper considered the formation to be popular, since such verbs 
are only sparingly represented in C.L.; cf. F. T. Cooper, Word Formation 
in the Roman Sermo Plebeius, New York, 1895, 310f. Meyer-Liibke 
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chier, pennequier, penegier.”? The Hebrew glosses, which give us in 
transcription examples of French in use by the Jews of the Middle 
Ages, note the survival of a number of -ificare verbs. In addition 
to aigier (aedificare), Raschi has forms of frotigier (fructtficare) .® 
A Hebrew-French glossary of the 13c. contains forms of avijer 
(advivificare), abonijer, bonijer (*bonificare for bentficare), 
seyntijer (sanctificare), turijer, torijer (turificare).° The forms 
in -echier are Central French; those in -equer are Normanno- 
Picard ; those in -egier, -ijer are eastern.’° 

Some of the forms noted by Thomas and associated by him with 
reechier, reequier call for explanation: 


1. reché ‘ transvasé,’ in the 13 c. Hebrew-French glossary edited 
by Lambert and Brandin, shows an early disappearance of unac- 
cented e in hiatus. The editors note however that in the docu- 
ment vowels brought together by the fall of a medial consonant are 
regularly fused by the scribe into one syllable. The presence of 
reché alongside of forms of bontjer, seyntijer, etc., is due to the 
fact that the glosses are made up of elements that have neither the 
same date nor the same local origin. 


2. In reschier (1350; 1611) the s form may be only a graphic 


variant of rechier (= reechier) and therefore have no etymological 
value; cf. seneschier alongside of senechier. The forms resquier 
(1397), resquiez (1397), resque (1397), all cited by Godefroy, are 
found in late 14 c. charts of Tournay. The hiatus had long been 


(Gramm. des langues rom., 11, § 578) says, however, that verbs in -ficare 
“appartiennent exclusivement 4 la langue écrite,” a statement which is 
evidently inexact. 

* Romania xxxvit (1908), 603. Godefroy lists senechiance, equivalent of 
segnefiance, without textual reference. 

7A. Thomas, Essais de philologie frangaise, Paris, 1897, 344. 

® Cf. above, note 4. 

® Glossaire hébreu-frangais du XIII siécle, ed. M. Lambert et L. Brandin, 
Paris, 1905; cf. also Romania xxxvi (1907), 445. Blondheim (Romania 
XxxI¥ (1910), 139) points to O. Sp. abeviguar and O. Catalan multigara, 
frutigaras with corresponding O. Sp. muchiguar, fruchiguar. Cf. also Sp. 
testiguar (testificare), Venetian onfegar (*unctificare; REW 9056). 

2° According to Lambert and Brandin, op. cit., the dialect of the scribe 
of the 13¢e, Hebrew-French glosses is a “mélange de formes lorraines, 
champenoises et bourguigno-comtoises.” A. Thomas has noted the survival 
of forms corresponding to OF. senegier (significare) in patois of Bur- 
gundy, Franche-Comté and Switzerland; cf. Rom. xxxvir (1908), 603. 
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resolved in the dialect of the region. Resquier is doubtless of the 
same category as OF. resmonter, resplenir, resposer, respoigmer, 
restenir, etc., where such forms as *esmonter, *esplenir, *esposer, 
etc., have never been attested in OF. They have been influenced 
by analogy with verbs where real double forms existed: rebaudir, 
resbaudir; recheoir, rescheoir; regarder, resgarder; reforcier, res- 
forcier; rehaitier, reshaitier; removoir, resmovoir; retorner, res- 
torner, in which re- combines both with simple verb and verb com- 


pounded with es- (ez-). As es- often added little or nothing to the 
sense, re- and res- became interchangeable." 

3. Reschaison (Godefroy): vin en reschaisons ‘vin reposé, tiré 
au clair,” found in an undated text of the Orléanais, represents, 
according to Thomas, an earlier *reechatson. We can derive it 
quite regularly from L. reaedificationem (cf. Du Cange under 
reaedificamen). 

L. aedificare literally ‘ to erect a building’ had a general sense of 
‘build, raise, erect, build up, establish anything.’ A derived ab- 
stract sense was ‘instruct, edify.’ The Late Latin aedificare as- 
sumed some special concrete meanings based upon what seems to 
be a general meaning ‘improve,’ the same idea we have in the 
abstract in ‘ instruct, edify.’ It came to mean ‘ cultivate’: aedtfi- 
care terram.’* Aedtficatio (Du C.) had a meaning ‘ cultura’ and 
also ‘actio terram in pratum redigendi, or improving the land 
by its organization into a field. This may be the sense of semi- 
learned edefier in a passage of the 2nd Montage Guillaume (ed. 
Cloétta, SATF), v. 5009: 


Vient a ses herbes qu il ot edefié. 


A Latin-Germ. glossary ** of the 15 c. contains an article: edificatio 
‘nutzbarkeit, besserung.’ 

The verb reaedificare was in use in Late Latin meaning ‘re- 
build’ (Vulg., Act. 15, 16) and probably also ‘ plant, cultivate,’ as 
semi-learned redifier seems to indicate in a passage cited by Gode- 
froy (under aille) : 


planteir et redifier bone vigne. 


41 Meineke, op. cit., p. 19. 

22 Du Cange aedificare. Cicero, Hp. ad Atticum 9, 13, uses an expression 
aedificare hortos. 

13. Diefenbach, Gloss. Lat-Germ. Med. et Inf, Aet. Frankfurt, 1857, 
195. 
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Reaedificatio (Du C. under reaedificamen) meant ‘ reconstruction’ 
and reaedificamen signified ‘ repairing.’ 

From a general sense ‘ build up, improve,’ discernible in these 
forms and uses of aedificare and reaedificare, one can easily see 
how the latter may have been applied to the process of ‘ soutirage ’ 
or the refining of wine. The prefix re-, which may have been a VL. 
combination with aedtficare, would represent the step in the trans- 
fer of the wine from the lees in one cask into another clean cask. 
From the semantic point of view aedtficare and re-aedificare might 
be included in the category of verbs with a general meaning which 
have had special application in connection with rural occupations : 4 
L. laetificare (laetus) ‘ gladden, delight,’ also ‘ to spread manure’ ; 
laborer which in OF. meant ‘work,’ in Mod. French ‘ plough’; 
traire (L. trahere), originally synonymous with tirer, now ‘to 
milk’; affaitier in OF. ‘ prepare’ now means in Mod. Fr. (affaiter, 
afféter) only ‘ apprivoiser un oiseau de proie.’ Late Latin aptificare 
(aptus) ‘ to make fit’ is represented in semi-learned forms in mod- 
ern patois in various specialized senses: ‘cultiver, amender (la 
terre), faire pousser (des plantes), greffer, élever (des animaux).’ ® 

In conclusion, then, it appears that L. aedificare came down into 
OF. as a popular word in dialectal aigier ‘build,’ as did also the 
compound reaedificare in reechter, reequier, ‘soutirer, tirer au 
clair.’ 


2. English rack 


English rack ‘ to draw off from the lees’ as a process in the refin- 
ing of wine, is first attested in the form rakke in the last half of 
the 15¢. The word has been in continuous use, both literally and 
figuratively, ever since, as the series of texts cited by the NED. 
shows. The latter traces English rack to Gascon arraca of identical 
meaning. It also refers to the raqué of Cotgrave (1611): “ Vin 
raqué, small or course wine, squeezed from the marc or dregs of 
the grapes, alreadie drayned of their best moisture.” The Century 
Dictionary states that the origin is unknown. 

Antoine Thomas? believes that the rapprochement between rack 
and Gascon arraca, whose meanings are identical, is evident, but 
he is careful not to say that English has done the borrowing. He 


* Cf. K. Nyrop, Gramm. Hist., tv, 164. 
** A. Thomas, Mélanges d’étymologie frangaise, Paris, 1927, p. 7. 
* Rom, xxxtx (1910), 249. 
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banishes vigorously any connection between rack and the raqué of 
Cotgrave since their meanings with reference to wine could not 
be farther apart.2, Thomas also denies any relationship between 
Gascon arraca and Mod. Prov. raco ‘ rafle de raisin, marc,’ as put 
forward by Mistral and the NED.* He does not seek, however, to 
explain the origin of Gascon arraca, nor its connection with Eng. 
rack. Of the latter he says at the end of his article: Je m’avise au 
dernier moment de l’existence du verbe anglais to rack qui a exacte- 
ment le méme sens que les mots que je viens de passer en revue 
(OF. reechier, reequier, etc.), c’est a dire celui de ‘soutirer.’ The 
English etymologists have not taken account of this observation of 
Thomas. There can be no doubt that rack is the same word as 
reechier, reequier. 

Anglo-French must have early known reequier ‘ soutirer,’ to judge 
by the adjective and noun forms reec, rec, etc., which are found as 
such, or in Latinized dress, in medieval charts, executed in Eng- 
land, that have to do with the wine trade:* vinis reckis (1232) ; 
L. dolia vini recca (1232); quatuor dolia Wasconiensis recca 
(1232); present season of reek (1346); unum dolium vini 
Was(c)on’ de rec (1228); present season of reyk (1333). An 
Anglo-French chart of 1281 cited by Simon, has both rec and reec 
to indicate the season of rack, the spring, when racked wine arrived 
in England from Gascony. Simon gives in the original a document 
in Anglo-French of April 2, 1375, in which the rack season is called 
‘en temps de reke,’>. There is no doubt that rec (reec, etc.) had 


?Cotgrave (1611) may have gotten his raqué from Olivier de Serres, 
Theatre d’Agriculture et Mesnage des Champs (1600): Tels vins pressés 
ou raqués sont les moins delicats, a cause qu’ils tiennent beaucoup de la 
substance du marc. (Citation from Godefroy based on the ed. of 1605.) 
Godefroy’s definition of raqué is: se dit des vins tirés, exprimés du marc 
de raisin. The passage fully bears out Thomas’ objection that the processes 
of rack and raqué have nothing in common. To rack wine is to refine it 
of all suspended matter and to produce a wine of superior quality. 

* Cf. Mid. Fr. raque, racque ‘mare de raisins.’ Ernest Weekley (tym. 
Dic.) may be right in connecting this root (Prov. raco) with modern Fr. 
dréche ‘ residue of malt, grapes, etc.’ The FEW under *drasca ‘ darrmalz,’ 
to which it relates dréche, cites OF. drasche, Mid. Fr. draque (Picard). 
It is not impossible that raque, racque (raqué, raco) is a variant form of 
draque, identical in meaning; ef. OF. draoncle, raoncle, draoncler, raoncler, 
rancler (Eng. rankle). 

*We cite them from André L. Simon, The History of the Wine Trade 
in England, 1906, vol. 1, after verification in the Rolls. 

* Item, entre Londres, Bordeaux, et La Rochelle en vendage prendra ung 
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become a trade term in the English wine industry. Vin de rec was 
set off against vintage wine of inferior quality which came to Eng- 
land shortly after the vintage in the fall. The rec wines arrived in 
the spring, were of finer quality, were eagerly sought after, and 
brought high prices. 

We can safely assume that OF. reequier came early to Eng- 
land. Immediately after the Conquest, Norman lords introduced 
the cultivation of the vine in many places. Normandy was itself 
at this time a wine producing country. For a time when England 
began to receive most of its wine from the continent, the port of 
Rouen had a monopoly on the trade. The process of racking wine 
was well known in England as ordinances regulating it, attest. 
We may reasonably infer that Anglo-French *reequier or *requier, 
the normal early contracted form, of which reec and rec are verbal 
adjectives, was in use among producers and vintners. A form 
*raquier, variant of *requier (reequier) would be entirely natural.’ 
Middle English seems to have borrowed rack from the former, 
which doubtless represents the popular pronunciation, since forms 
in e have not come down. Rec on the other hand was maintained 
in the official and semi-official charts as a trade name, one current, 


doubtless, in the French ports.® 

If what has been said is well founded, it is not difficult to account 
for Gascon arraca which has the same meaning as rack. Reaedifi- 
care, etymon of OF. reechier, reequier and Eng. rack, could not 
have given phonologically Gascon arraca. Thomas (op. cit.) cites 
two early occurrences of the latter verb in the form arecar from a 


marinier huit souez de loyer et le portaage d’ung tonel et en temps de Reke 
sept souez de louyer et le portage d’une pipe . . . (Inquisition taken at 
Queenborow on April 2, 1875). 

* The English wine trade with the continent has been studied in detail 
by Simon (op. cit.) and there are full accounts of it likewise in Salzman, 
English Trade in the Middle Ages, and E. Lipson, Economic History of 
England. We have taken our facts from these sources, and shall not 
mention them further. 

7 Anglo-French had a liking for a instead of etymological unstressed e; 
ef. A. Stimming, Der Anglonormannische Boeve de Haumtone (Bibl. Norm, 
vit), Halle, 1899, 176. 

® English sack (French sec) would at first seem to represent a phono- 
logical development parallel to rec, rack, but the history of sack is obscure. 
The word first appears in the 16 c. It cannot be traced back to early Anglo- 
French as in the case of rec, rack. Murray and Weekley believe that sec 
may have been influenced by sack ‘ bag.’ 
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document of 1412.9 Now these Gascon verbs, medieval arecar, 
modern arraca, seem to be isolated in Gascony without related 
representatives elsewhere in medieval or modern Provence or South- 
ern France. Gascony and Languedoc, great wine producing re- 
gions, use other words for the process of ‘ soutirage’: soustira, re- 
towmba, etc. It seems logical to explain Gascon arecar and arraca 
as borrowings from Anglo-French *requier and *raquier. The 
initial ar- in arraca and arecar (doubtless a graph for arrecar) is 
the well known reenforcement in Gascon of words beginning with 
etymological r. If the borrowing had been on the side of the Eng- 
lish, might we not expect to find a trace of the initial syllable of 
the Gascon words, which is so characteristic ? 

The history of the English wine trade with Gascony in the Mid- 
dle Ages furnishes ample ground for assuming that Gascon arecar 
and arraca were borrowed from Anglo-French. Gascony became a 
possession of England under Henry II and for 300 years English 
capital and enterprise concentrated upon it. The wine trade with 
Gascony, especially through Bordeaux, became almost immediately 
the most important foreign commercial activity in England. Gas- 
con wine merchants teemed in London and often enjoyed special 
privileges. They frequently filled important official functions, such 
as wine-testing. On the other hand, English merchants in large 
number circulated in Gascony to buy and ship wines, especially in 
the season of rec. Anglo-French was the language of commerce. 
The official regulation of the wine traffic in Gascony was in the 
hands of Englishmen and English capital sought to extend and 
improve viticulture and wine production there. It would not be 
strange therefore if the Gascon dialect should borrow and adopt 
an Anglo-French trade and technical name that had to do with 
the racking of wine, especially as the English, who bought almost 
the entire supply, insisted on the racked wine, as many charts show. 

English rack, therefore, and Gascon arraca (medieval Gascon are- 
car) go back ultimately through Anglo-French to Normanno- 
Picard reequier which, with OF. reechier, represents the normal 
popular development of L. reaedificare. The process of refining 
wine by drawing it off of the lees which have been allowed to settle, 
is so simple that it must be very old. 

Cuar.zs H. Livineston 


Bowdoin College 


® Comptes des consuls de Montréal-du-Gers, pub. by Breuils in Arch, hist. 
de la Gironde XxIx, 318, art. 33; 323, art. 6. 
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AN OLD SAXON GHOST-WORD 


The NE word tread has cognates in most, if not all, of the 
Germanic dialects, though in varying grades of ablaut. Thus Go. 
trudan and Olcel. troda, as opposed to OHG tretan, dretan, OE 
- tredan, OF ries. treda. 

The form tredan is frequently cited in grammars and dictionaries as 
Old Saxon. Diefenbach (1851) in his Gothic etymological dictionary 
cites OS tredan as a cognate of Go. trudan. Heyne also quotes an OS 
tredan in his dictionary.’ Streitberg’s Primitive Germanic gram- 
mar? gives OS tredan on p. 87, omits it on pp. 292 and 298 (where, 
however, all the other dialect forms are cited) and again omits it 
in the glossary (p. 363) under “Altsichsisch,” though the Gothic, 
Old English, etc. forms are listed under their respective headings. 
Kluge * and Feist * cite an OS tredan. Steller in the glossary of 
his grammar ° lists OS tredan. Walde-Potorny ° also cite this form. 
Loewe’? and Prokosch ® assume such a form for 0:2 Saxon. Sverdrup 
in his History of the German language® cites ‘gs. tretan’ and 


‘ gammelsaksisk tretan’ with High German ¢ instead of Low German 
d. Wood in his translation *° of Sverdrup’s wor! changed tretan to 
*tredan in order to show that such a form is not actually attested 
in Old Saxon. 


Equally as many scholars fail to cite an OS Saxon tredan when 
listing the cognates of tread, treten, etc. Among these are Grimm, 
Brugmann, Braune, Hirt, Noreen, and Boer. 


1 Deutsches Worterbuch. Strassburg (1895) s.v. treten. 

2 Urgermanische Grammatik. Heidelberg (1896). 

* Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache’. Berlin und Leipzig 
(1924) s.v. treten. 

‘ Etymologisches Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache?.’ Halle (1923) s. v. 
trudan, 

5 Abriss der altfriesischen Sprache. Halle (1928), 177. 

® Vergleichendes Woérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen?. Berlin und 
Leipzig (1930), I, 796. 

7 Germanische Sprachwissenschaft*. Berlin und Leipzig (1933), I, 91. 

® Comparative Germanic Grammar. Philadelphia (1939), 150. 

®° Tysk Sproghistorie. Oslo (1930), 57 and 204c. 

10 Brief History of the German language. Ann Arbor (1937), 58, 195. 
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The form tredan does not occur in the Heliand, as a glance at 
Behaghel’s edition of the Heliand und Genesis (1933) or at Sehrt’s 
Vollstandiges Worterbuch zum Heliand und zur altsichsischen 
Genesis will reveal. Holthausen in the first edition of his Old Saxon 
grammar * does not list tredan. In the second edition, however, he 
does list OS tredan in the vocabulary. If one follows up the refer- 
ence after the form, he will find in the “ Berichtigungen und Nach- 
trige” the following: “vgl. noch *tredan ‘treten’ (nach trada 
‘Tritt’? und mnd. treden).” In other words he admits that OS 
tredan is a hypothetical form. Yet in his Old English etymological 
dictionary ** he perpetuates the fiction, listing under OE tredan an 
“as. tredan.” Gallée** and Wadstein ** do not cite an OS tredan 
in their respective glossaries. Heyne, however, in his collection of 
Qld Low German monuments * lists such a form in the glossary. 
Likewise, in his Old Saxon and Old Low Franconian grammar one 
finds the form treda ‘treten.’ Schade in his Old German dic- 
tionary *® is closer to the correct designation when he cites tredan 
as ‘And Ps’ (1. e. Altniederdeutsche Psalmen), though this is some- 
what ambiguous. Weigand?’ and Franck**® are right in citing 
tredan as ‘ andfr.’ and ‘ onfr.’ respectively. 

The truth of the matter is that tredan does not occur anywhere 
in Old Saxon, but does appear twice in the Old Low Franconian 
Psalms. Thus the confusion arose from the fact that the Psalms 
were often called ‘ altniederdeutsch’ and this term was (and still 
is) frequently considered synonymous with ‘ altsichsisch,’ though 
actually Old Saxon and Old Low Franconian together combine to 
form Old Low German. Tredan undoubtedly existed in Old Saxon, 
but since it is not attested in any document in this dialect, the form 
should, I think, be starred or designated as Old Low Franconian. 


JOHN M. EcHOLS 
University of Virginia Library 


11 Altsdichsisches Elementarbuch. Heidelberg (1899). 

12 Altenglisches etymologisches Worterbuch. Heidelberg (1934), 352. 

18 Altsichsische Sprachdenkmidler. Leiden (1894). 

14 Kleinere altsichsische Sprachdenkmiler. Norden und Leipzig (1899). 
18 Kleinere altniederdeutsche Denkmiler?. Paderborn (1877). 

16 Altdeutsches Wérterbuch. Halle (1872-82), s.v. treten. 

17 Deutsches Wérterbuch. Giessen (1909-1910), s.v. treten. 

18 Etymologische Woordenboeck der nederlandsche Taal?. ’s Gravenhage 


(1912) s. v. treden. 
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Rubén Dario, the greatest of Spanish-American poets, spent 
several months in New York City at the end of 1914 and the 
beginning of 1915. I have tried to conduct an inquiry, within 
certain limits, into this fragment of the poet’s life. What did he 
do in New York at this time? What did he write, and what was 
written about him? These are some of the questions that I wanted 
particularly to answer. 

Dario’s visit to New York in 1914 was not his first. He had seen 
the city previously in 1893 and again in 1907. In 1893 he returned 
to Nicaragua from Madrid, where his government had sent him 
as a delegate to the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America. The government of Colombia then 
appointed him its consul in Buenos Aires, and he sailed from 
Panama with the somewhat extraordinary determination to reach 
his post by way of New York and Paris. 

In New York, in 1893, Dario was entertained by the Cuban 
colony under the leadership of José Marti, whose oratorical and 
conversational powers he greatly admired, and after whose death he 
wrote a panegyric which appears as an introduction to the fourth 
volume of Marti’s Obras completas.1. Marti introduced him to 
Charles A. Dana, editor of The New York Sun. When Dana died, 
Dario wrote a laudatory article now to be found in his Prosa dts- 
persa.” During his first visit to the United States the poet under- 
took an excursion to Niagara Falls, where he recalled Herédia’s 
verses on the mighty cataract, but was disappointed in what he saw. 
All these things are described at some length in his Autobiografia.® 
It was at this time that he wrote, in the album of a Cuban lady, 
his pleasing and unusual poem £7 pais del sol, published later in 
Prosas profanas.* | And Francisco Contreras, his biographer and 
critic, says: “ Stella, which our author included in his article on 
Poe, in Los Raros, must have been written in 1893, when he passed 
through New York on his way to Paris.” * This seems hardly likely, 


1 Marti, José Julian, Obras completas, Habana, 1905, Iv, (9) -24. 

2 Dario, Rubén, Obras completas, ed. “ Mundo Latino,” Madrid, 1917-20, 
xx, 81-5. 

8 Ibid., xv, 107-11. 4 Ibid., 11, 73. 

5 Contreras, Francisco, Rubén Dario, su vida y su obra, Paris, 1930, p. 276. 
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however, for Dario himself declares, in the prologue to Los Raros, 
that except for his essays on Mauclair and Adam the entire book was 
written in Buenos Aires.® 

Fourteen years later, in 1907, he tarried in New York again 
on his way home from Paris, where he had been serving as Nicaraguan 
consul-general. In his small but highly informative book, El viaje 
a Nicaragua, he says of this brief sojourn: “I passed through the 
Yankee metropolis when it was at the height of a financial crisis. 
I felt the hurricane that blew through the Stock Exchange. I 
admired the omnipotence of the multi-millionaire and observed the 
money-madness of the vast city of gold.” 7 

Dario’s last visit to New York occurred in 1914. Alejandro 
Bermudez, a Nicaraguan journalist, persuaded him to leave Barce- 
lona, where he had been trying to recover his broken health, and to 
undertake with him a lecture tour in the United States, Mexico, 
and Central America. The pair reached New York late in Novem- 
ber. It was cold, and Dario was stunned by the ceaseless turmoil 
of the great metropolis. His arrival was heralded by an article 
which appeared in The New York Times for November 29, 1914, 
and which is headed: NOTED SOUTH AMERICAN POET WRITES ABOUT 
NEW YORK. RUBEN DAR{0 OF NICARAGUA, CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT 
SPANISH-SPEAKING WORLD, DESCRIBES FOR THE TIMES HIS EMOTIONS 
ON ARRIVING HERE. The Times goes on to say: 


Little known in this country, Rubén Dario is considered by many the prince 
of all living poets writing in the Spanish language. Born in the little 
Central American republic of Nicaragua, the voice of Dario, like that of 
Kipling in far-away India, was soon heard throughout the Spanish-speaking 
world. . . . Sefior Dario is now in this country on a lecture-tour in the 
interests of international peace. . . . Below is a sketch of Sefior Dario’s 
impressions on first seeing New York, dashed off by the great Spanish- 
American poet especially for The New York Times after his arrival here a 
few days ago from Europe. 


The above editorial introduction is followed by the impressions of 
Dario himself. They begin with a sketch of New York Harbor and 
an apostrophe to the Statue of Liberty. Then comes a really inter- 
esting description of some of the poet’s fellow-passengers whom he 
takes for genuine North American types. The conclusion of the 
article says: 


* Dario, Obras completas, vI, (7). 
7 Ibid., xvi1, 2. Translation by the author. 
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Like the knights of old in their castles, the men of Manhattan live to-day 
in their towers of stone, iron, and glass. . . . At the sight of Broadway you 
feel the touch of vertigo . . . Everywhere the mad life of an ant-hill reigns, 
an ant-hill of gigantic dray-horses, monstrous wagons, all sorts of vehicles. 
. . . Look! From the very heart of the human maelstrom emerges an old 
lady, or a blonde miss, or a nurse carrying a baby in her arms. And lo! 
a fat policeman raises his hand, the torrent is dammed, the lady trips 
across the street. 


The odd and amusing thing about this article, which “ Seiior 
Dario dashed off especially for The New York Times” on November 
29, 1914, is that it is translated verbatim from the initial para- 
graphs of his essay on Edgar Allan Poe, in Los Raros, which was 
written in Buenos Aires twenty-one years previously, in 1893! * 
It may be that The Times asked Dario for a “ story ” and that he, as 
a kind of prank, copied out a part of the twenty-one-year-old essay 
and submitted it. On the other hand it may be that the newspaper, 
without consulting him at all, decided to save time or money by 
offering its readers a stale article instead of a fresh one. What 
actually happened will probably remain a mystery forever. 

A composition that Dario almost certainly wrote at this time is 
his poem La gran Cosmépolis, which appears on pages 35 ff. of the 
collection Lira péstuma.® It is a description of the city of New 
York, written, according to Francisco Contreras, on the occasion 
with which we are concerned.?® I quote the first stanza of this 
poem : 

Casas de cincuenta pisos, 
Servidumbre de color, 
Millones de circuncisos, 
Maquinas, diarios, avisos, 
Y dolor, dolor, dolor. 


Sefior Roberto Brenes-Mesén, former minister from Costa Rica 
to the United States and for many years professor of Spanish at 
Northwestern University, has written me the following account of 
his impressions on meeting Rubén Dario in New York in 1914: 


I was living in Washington, and one afternoon of the late fall I received 
from New York a telegram signed by Rubén Dario, with friendly greetings 
and advising me of his desire to see me soon. I answered that three days 
later I would meet him in New York. And so I did. Shortly after having 


* Ibid., vi, 17-20. 
° Ibid., xx1. This poem appears also in Sol del domingo, pp. (39) -43. 
*° Contreras, op. cit., p. (129). 
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registered at the Hotel Astor I tried unsuccessfully to reach him by 
telephone. Across the street, in front of the Astor, there was a theatre, the 
Vitagraph, that aroused my curiosity. I decided to go in, and when about 
to take my seat, lo, my neighbor to the right was Rubén Dario, and next 
to him was the orator Bermidez, who had come with the poet to undertake 
a series of lectures. We stayed there a while, and then we went out to 
take a walk on Broadway and have freedom to talk. We agreed to meet 
to have lunch the next day at Angelo’s, at that time well known for the 
Spanish food they served. I invited them to have wine—there was no 
Prohibition— and Rubén Dario refused. Rubén was elated. When he had 
left Europe they were proposing an edition of his complete works, and he 
was delighted with the type, the format, and the titles of some of the 
volumes, particularly one that had seized upon his fancy—Y muy siglo 
dieciocho y muy moderno. His hopes were high. He had come to the 
United States on a lecture-tour which impressed me as having two different 
aims: one, artistic, to make better known his poetry, with readings of his 
own; the other, to be accomplished by his companion, Mr. Bermtdez, was to 
campaign in favor of the Allies. I may have misunderstood, but that was 
my impression. This time Rubén Dario was effusive; he had enthusiasm 
and faith in the results of his tour as well as in the success of that new 
edition of his complete works. I sensed in him a felicitous blending of 
maturity and youth which belied the sagginess of his face and the growing 
rotundity of his figure. His hands had not aged; his slow gait alone 
betrayed fatigue. He had become more sociable, more expansive; mellow- 
ness haloed his life, a true embodiment of his exquisite Otofio en Primavera. 


Unfortunately the poet had come to New York with an insuffi- 
cient supply of money. Mr. Archer M. Huntington, President of 
the Hispanic Society of America, generously offered to help him, 
but Dario would accept only five hundred dollars. Wishing to earn 
his own living, as he had done all his life, he began to write articles 
for New York’s leading Spanish newspaper, La Prensa." 

At Columbia University on February 4, 1915, Dario read a long 
poem entitled Par. A part of this poem was later included in Lira 
postuma and in Hipsipilas..* All of it is to be found in Baladas y 
canciones.® Paz is a typical made-to-measure poem, lifeless and 
over-burdened with pedantic allusions. It has several good stanzas, 
however, and the final stanza is interesting because it pleads for 
union among the republics of North and South America. 


11 Thid. 

12 Dario, op. cit., XxI, 1-4. Hipsipilas, ed. Dr. Regino E. Boti. Guanta- 
namo (Cuba), 1920. 

18 Dario, Rubén, Obras poéticas completas, ed. M. Aguilar, Madrid, 1932, 
pp. 1241-8. 
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Paz a la inmensa América. Paz en nombre de Dios. 

Y pues aqui esta el foco de una cultura nueva, 

que sus principios lleve desde el Norte hasta el Sur, 
hagamos la Unién viva que el nuevo triunfo lleva; 

The Star Splanged (sic) Banner, con el blanco y azur. 


The subject of the short but stirring poem Los caitones del Marne 
would indicate that it belongs to this same period. Contreras places 
it here,** and Dr. Regino E. Boti, the collector of Dario’s un- 
published and unfamiliar verses, dates it 1915.1° It is contained in 
Baladas y canciones.*® The poet had seen French cannons rolling 
towards the front bedecked with flowers. Was this not ridiculous? 
Not at all, for in a few short days these glorious cannons were to 
return victorious from the Battle of the Marne. 


Os vi pasar un dia con rumbo a la frontera! 
!oh, cafiones de Francia! galanos y marciales; 
donde los entusiastas nimbaban vuestra fiera 
garganta, coronada por manos virginales. 


Vosotros, los guardianes de paso perentorio, 
férreos predicadores de clausulas rugientes, 
pasabais, como aldeanos que acuden al jolgorio, 
con la rosa o la dalia cogida entre los dientes. 


?Pues cémo tolerabais aquel arnés de flores? 

?No era absurdo, felinos de rigidas espaldas, 

que en tanto que avanzaban los toscos invasores, 
marchaseis a su encuentro cefiidos de guirnaldas? 
!Oh, no, que en breves dias, sus épicos racimos 

os brindé la victoria, y entonces !Oh! cafiones; 
todos, en un arranque de jabilo, sentimos 
renacer vuestras rosas en nuestros corazones! 


Subsequent to his reading of Par, Dario was awarded a medal 
and made an honorary member of the Hispanic Society. His com- 
panion Bermudez, who had lectured on the same theme, disappeared 
shortly afterwards. Alone and financially distressed, Dario was 
stricken with double pneumonia. He was taken to the French 
Hospital, where he ultimately recovered. Before he had regained 
his strength he left the hospital and installed himself in a cheap 


** Contreras, op. cit., p. 250. 

*® Boti, Dr. Regino E., “ Versos inéditos y desconocidos de Rubén Dario,” 
Cuba contempordnea, 31 (March, 1923), pp. 260-83. 

*° Dario, op. cit., p. 1234. 
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boarding-house on 64th Street.*7 Dr. Boti quotes Fernando Portu- 
ondo as having said, with regard to these dark days: “I met by 
chance, in Havana, the nurse who had attended the poet .. . during 
his last sojourn in New York. . . . The nurse, a woman of charm 
and cultivation ..., possessed an album containing numerous 
verses unknown to the public, with which’ Rubén rewarded, in 
imperishable coin, her compassionate ministrations.” ** However 
I can find no evidence that these verses have ever been published, 
either by Portuondo or by anyone else. 

The physician who attended Dario in his illness was Dr. Anibal 
Zelaya, nephew of a former president of Nicaragua. Dr. Zelaya is 
now president of the Comité Rubén Dario of the Liga Internacional 
de Accién Bolivariana. Before this body, on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Dario’s death, he read a paper which he has kindly placed 
at my disposal and from which I quote the following anecdote: 


On his way home to Nicaragua Rubén visited New York for the last time. 
He was already very ill, and yearned more ardently every day for his 
beloved homeland. Among the many invitations he received I remember 
that of Dr. Frank Crane, the popular American philosopher now deceased, 
who asked him to come to a regally appointed club. He and his friends 
arrived, as was our invariable custom, an hour late. Dr. Crane confined 
himself to welcoming us and performing the introductions, after which he 
left at once, since he had to be present at some public function. Before 
leaving he generously ordered that we should be given whatever we desired. 
Someone in our group then said: “In that case, friends, let’s drink 
champagne! ” But Rubén Dario, who had overheard this remark, replied 
with a lordly gesture: “No, gentlemen, we shall drink nothing. A 
courteous act must be met with an act more courteous still.” 


Dario wrote a prose poem entitled Sol del domingo which was 
published in 1917 in a volume of the same name.’® It deals with a 
small boy who is awakened by the church bells on Easter Sunday, 
and it begins as follows: “Sol del domingo . . ., Rasgase como un 
largo velo de tiempo y he aqui que se oye un cantico de campanarios ; 
sois vosotros, campanas de Pascua Florida, campanas de la nifiez.” 
The subject matter of Sol del domingo suggests that it was written 


17 Contreras, op. cit., p. 130. One or two writers have affirmed that Dario 
lived on “ Store St.” There is no such street in New York, but there are a 
Stone St. and a Storey Ave. Neither is anywhere near 64th St. 

18 Boti, Dr. Regino E., Hermas viales, Guantanamo (Cuba), 1924, p. 10. 

1° Sol del domingo; poestas inéditas de Rubén Dario, Madrid, Sucesores 
de Hernando, 1917, pp. (35)-7. 
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at Easter tide in 1915, though one source of information places it 
in December.”° 

In the early spring of 1915 the President of Guatemala, thinking 
perhaps of his own interests as well as of Dario’s, invited the poet to 
visit him. Although Dario disliked his prospective host most 
cordially, he could not afford to refuse the invitation. It was just 
before his departure, with scarcely any doubt, that he wrote the 
poem Soneto Pascual, which was first published in Revista de 
Revistas, Mexico, August 7, 1921, and which now appears in 
Baladas y canciones.** Boti dates the sonnet 1915, and reproduces 
part of a newspaper clipping which states that Dario wrote it in 
his hotel during Holy Week, just before his departure for Guate- 
mala.** Soneto Pascual describes the flight of the Holy Family, 
and ends with two sad lines in which the poet declares that he too 
has abandoned Bethlehem and is bound for Egypt on his poor 
donkey, but without any morning star to guide him. This is prob- 
ably the last poem written by Dario before he left for Central 
America, where he was to die the following year. 


Maria estaba palida y José, el carpintero; 
miraban en los ojos de la Faz pura y bella 

el celeste milagro que anunciaba la estrella 

do ya estaba el martirio que aguardaba al cordero. 


Los pastores cantaban. Despacioso, postrero, 
iba un carro de arcangeles que dejaban su huella. 
Apenas se miraba lo que Aldebaran sella, 

y el lucero del alba no era atin tempranero. 


Esa visién en mi se alza y se multiplica 
en detalles preciosa y en mil prodigios rica, 
por la cierta esperanza del mas Divino Bien. 


De la Virgen y el Nifio y el San José proscripto, 
y yo, en mi pobre burro, caminando hacia Egipto, 
y sin la estrella ahora, muy lejos de Belén. 


Those who knew Rubén Dario during the few months that he 
spent in New York in 1914 and 1915 say that his condition at 


20 “ Un soneto inédito de Rubén Dario,” Cultura Venezolana, xt1 (Febru- 
ary-March, 1930), 317, 18. This article is reprinted from La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires, but the date of its original publication is not given. It is the 
same as Boti’s clipping mentioned above, except that it is complete. 

71 Dario, op. cit., p. 1198. 

*2 Boti, “ Versos inéditos y desconocidos de Rubén Dario.” 


3 
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that time was not conducive to writing either prose or verse. He 
was afflicted by financial worries, by the departure of his trusted 
companion, by physical suffering, and by nostalgia. Therefore it 
is not surprising if only five compositions can be definitely ascribed 
to this brief period in his life. I refer to La gran Cosmépolis, Paz, 
Los Caiiones del Marne, Sol del domingo, and Soneto Pascual. It 
may be that additional material will be turned up in the near 
future. 


Exror G. Fay 
The Citadel, Charleston 





HUGO’S BANCROFT AND LE MESSAGE DE GRANT 


Americans reading L’Année terrible, the volume of patriotic and 
singularly up-to-date poems which Hugo wrote in 1871 during 
the Prussian investment of Paris, are a little startled to come upon 
two bitter compositions breathing hatred and contempt for a pair 
of the most prominent American statesmen of the day. The first, 
entitled simply “ Bancroft,” annihilates the historian George Ban- 
croft with all the deference accorded to an insect, while the second, 
a lengthier and less effective piece called “ Le Message de Grant,” 
denounces President Grant and exhorts the American people to 
reject him as a symbol of their democracy. Even contemporaries 
of these highly honored American citizens were slightly bewildered 
by Hugo’s attacks when they first appeared. 


“ Oddly enough,” wrote Charles A. Bristed, reviewing L’Année terrible for 
the Nation, “ we come in for a large share of the abuse, considering our very 
small share in the action. Bancroft is like the obscene bird which defiles 
the head of the Colossus in the desert. Perhaps he deserved that for doing 
or saying something in Berlin. But Grant—we rather expected to hear him 
praised as the first potentate who acknowledged the new republic. It seems, 
however, that he has spit upon France and stabbed her and thrown mud 
on his own flag. How? Where? When? We suspect the poet himself 
would be puzzled to tell us.” 2 


Undoubtedly Hugo could have cleared up the matter to Bristed’s 
satisfaction, but, since he never made any public explanation of 
his curious poems, a full review of the facts, which have never been 
all brought together, is in order. 


1 Nation, xiv, 393 (June 13, 1872). 
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At the time of the Franco-Prussian War, George Bancroft, 
seventy years old and world famous as the author of the definitive 
nine-volume History of the United States, was serving as American 
ambassador to Germany. He was fond of the country, at whose 
University of Gottingen he had studied as a young man and received 
his degree of doctor of philosophy, like Edward Everett before 
him. It happened that September, 1870, was the jubilee year of 
Bancroft’s doctorate from the University of Gottingen and that 
during the celebration he received many congratulatory messages, 
among them a telegram from Bismarck dated Sept. 20 from Meaux. 
In acknowledgment Bancroft sent Bismarck a letter in which he 
wished him good fortune in his task of “ renovating Europe ” and 
bringing “ the German hope of a thousand years to its fulfillment.” 

Bismarck, who probably realized its value as propaganda, at once 
published the letter, which was in German, and a translation was 
printed forthwith in the London Times, whence it made its way 
across the Channel into France. 

The French, counting upon American sympathy during this hour 
of their distress, were sorely dismayed. Hugo was incensed. In 
the review of L’Année terrible which he wrote for l’Indépendance 
belge, Jules Claretie tells of a visit made about this time to the 
poet’s temporary apartment in the pavillon de Rohan by an Ameri- 
can diplomat named John O’Sullivan.? O’Sullivan, American 
minister to Portugal under President Pierce and a French sym- 
pathizer, was quitting beleaguered Paris and came to pay his 
respects to Hugo before leaving. The two men chatted for a while, 
when suddenly Hugo asked if the American government was not 
going to recall Bancroft. O’Sullivan, a staunch Democrat who had 
less than no use for the politics or the person of President Grant, 
explained that in his country an envoy’s private opinions in no way 
bound the nation, and added that Grant was a very common person 
whose chief claim to importance was his slaughter of hundreds of 
thousands of his fellowmen, who knew nothing about literature 
unless it dealt with horses, and who instinctively revered Bancroft’s 


?John L. O’Sullivan (1813-1895) was born at Gibraltar on a British 
man-of-war, the son of an American sea captain who served as consul on the 
island of Teneriffe. Educated in France, England, and Columbia College, 
he practiced law at New York before founding the United States Democratic 
Review. He was a close friend of Hawthorne and an ardent nationalist in 
public affairs. 
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intelligence too much ever to recall him. Hugo struck the table and 
declared that just as he loved his mother most of all women, so 
of all nations he loved France,* even though his political ideal was 
a unified Europe: 


Et je proteste, lorsque je vois un Bancroft . . . ce Bancroft que j’attacherai 
& un pilori . . . venir donner & la France agonisante le coup de pied du 
rustre. Notre gloire, voyez-vous, Monsieur O’Sullivan, c’est que nous vous 
avons tout donné et que nous ne vous demandons rien. Votre honte, c’est 
que nous vous avons tout donné et que vous ne nous rendez rien.* 


The conversation then turned to the food situation, and Hugo, 
joking about the hardships he was sharing with the rest of the 
population, repeated a rhyme he had improvised at breakfast: 


Manger du cheval ou du chien, 

Ou du rat, cela me repose; 

Quand on l’ignore, ce n’est rien; 

Quand on l’apprend, c’est peu de chose! 


But Hugo never forgot his promise, and it is likely that some of 
the lines of “ Bancroft,” which according to the author’s manuscript 
was written in January, 1871, were already revolving about the 
poet’s brain on that dark October day in 1870. 

At this time Hugo had no quarrel with either the American 
government or its president. As a matter of fact they were on the 
best of terms. The United States had been the first foreign power 
to recognize the newly created Government of National Defense, 
proclaimed by Gambetta on Sept. 5, and a demonstration of grati- 
tude took place before the American embassy the following day. 
Hugo’s own paper, Le Rappel, in an editorial, thanked President 
Grant for his courageous initiative and kind wishes. 

But events quickly soured these cordial relations. France’s 
military position grew more and more untenable, until about 
November the government secretly requested the United States to 
use its good offices to obtain a peace. The American government 
declined, and in his message to the Forty-first Congress on Dec. 
5, 1870, President Grant explained that not only was Germany 


* Cf. the ending of the poem “ Choix entre les deux nations.” 
* These sentiments are repeated in “ Le Message de Grant ”: 
—La France secourut l’Amérique, et tira 
L’épée, et prodigua tout pour sa délivrance, 
Et, peuples, l’Amérique a poignardé la France! 
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unofficially known to be indisposed to listen to peace offers, but it 
was also against the policy of the United States to intervene in 
European affairs. These were the only two statements in the 
message that could be construed as disobliging the French govern- 
ment, but in France they were magnified by the press into 
expressions of hostility. This feeling was not relieved by the half- 
hearted congratulations which Grant sent as a matter of form and 
courtesy to Kaiser Wilhelm, newly crowned at Versailles on Jan. 
18, 1871. In France, by some distortion of the news, Grant was 
accused of felicitating the Prussians every time they scored a victory 
at the expense of the French. Victor Hugo suddenly lost his faith 
in the American people and his friendship for Grant. It is possible 
also that O’Sullivan’s biased characterization of Grant came back 
to color his own picture of him in “Le Message de Grant,” for 
Hugo has never been noted for preoccupation with historical 
accuracy. 


O nation supréme, 
Tu sais de quel ceur tendre et filial je t'aime, 


cried out the anguished poet; and he went on to beg it not to let 
the evil actions of its president blacken the land of Penn, Fulton, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Jackson, Adams, Lincoln, and John Brown, 
among others. Hugo refused to see Grant when the latter made his 
triumphal world tour in 1877. His fancied grievance against him 
was shared by the writers of the articles on Grant in the Diction- 
naire de la conversation, the Grand Dictionnaire Larousse, and 
Vapereau’s Dictionnaire des contemporains. When Grant died in 
1885, his French obituaries all carried references to his supposed 
hostility toward France. An American journalist in France, 
Theodore Stanton, wrote a pamphlet in 1889 called General Grant 
and the French * in which he undertook to show the groundlessness 
of the charges against Grant. His arguments are irrefutable, but 
it is certain they had not a fraction of the effect of Hugo’s verses 
on French opinion.® 


5 Only three copies of the pamphlet are known to exist, one in the Library 
of Congress, another in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and a third in the 
Cornell Magazine (Oct. 1889), where it first appeared. Stanton (1851- 
1925), Paris agent of several American publishing houses, was a graduate 
of Cornell University. 

* Hugo lashed out against Bancroft and Grant in a third poem, “A la 
France,” even better than the other two, and this time also reproached the 
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Years passed, and with them both the crisis and the rupture. 
Hugo’s peace with the American people was symbolized by the visit 
he paid on Nov. 29, 1884, to the studio of the sculptor Bartholdi, 
where the Statue of Liberty was being prepared for shipment to 
New York. The eighty-two year old poet had to be dissuaded from 
climbing the ten flights of stairs inside it. He contemplated the 
statue a moment, then said: 


La mer, cette grande agitée, constate l’union des deux grandes terres 
apaisées ! 

Oui, cette belle euvre tend & ce que j’ai toujours aimé, appelé: la Paix. 
Entre l’Amérique et la France—la France qui est l’Europe—ce gage de paix 
demeurera permanent. I] était bon que cela fat fait.’ 


ALBERT L. RABINOVITZ 
Cambridge, Mass. 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM JEAN-BAPTISTE 
ROUSSEAU TO D’ARGENTAL 


This letter from Jean-Baptiste Rousseau to d’Argental appears to 
be the only first-hand evidence of an acquaintance between the two 
men. Most of Rousseau’s other known letters have been published 
in Louis Racine’s Lettres sur différents sujets de littérature (Genéve 
1749-50, 5 vols.), in the Lefévre edition of the @uvres de J.-B. 


American people for having abandoned and abused France in her hour of 
affliction. Possibly here Hugo’s rebuke had some basis in fact, for more 
than a few prominent Americans shared Bancroft’s partiality for the 
Germans. Algernon Swinburne, in his review of L’Année terrible (Fort- 
nightly Review, xviI, 245, Sept. 1, 1872) wrote of “ renegade friends who 
had no word of comfort and no hand for help in the hour of the passion of 
France crucified, but were seen with hands outstretched from over sea 
‘Shaking the bloody fingers of her foes’ 

in the presence (as they thought it) of her corpse.” From the company of 
these “ meaner American persons ” he specifically excluded Walt Whitman, 
“the greatest of American voices, . . . the first poet of American democ- 
racy,” who had, as he pointed out, recognized the greatness of France and 
of Hugo, the former in “O Star of France, 1870-1871,” Leaves of Grass, 
the latter in his book of essays entitled Democratic Vistas. 

7 The full account of the visit is given in Jules Claretie, Victor Hugo, 
Souvenirs intimes, pp. 163-167, Paris, 1902, Librairie Moliére. 
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Rousseau (Paris 1820, 5 vols.), and in the Correspondance de Jean- 
Baptiste Rousseau et de Brossette (Paris 1910, 2 vols.). I am 
publishing the following letter from the original three-page octavo 
manuscript which I purchased from a Paris book-seller in May of 
1940. Since then I have been unable to discover anything of its 
previous history. 

This letter was written in 1721 from Vienna, where Rousseau 
had found the protection of Prince Eugene. When Rousseau had 
been banished in perpetuity from France in 1712 “il trouva une 
premiére et généreuse hospitalité” with the Comte du Luc at 
Solothurn in Switzerland. In 1714 the Comte du Luc was named 
Ambassador to Vienna, where Rousseau followed him and where 
he soon came to the attention of Prince Eugene. Although the 
Comte du Luc returned to Paris in 1717, Rousseau did not leave 
Vienna until 1722. 

At the time when he wrote this letter to d’Argental, Rousseau 
was still waiting—after some three years—for a post promised him 
by Prince Eugene, and was enjoying some popularity in the world 
of letters, for in 1719 Voltaire had sent him a copy of Wdipe to 
ask for criticism and advice. But in general Rousseau’s literary 
activity seems to have dwindled almost to nothing beyond a small 
amount of correspondence in the same tone as the following letter: 


Address: A Monsieur, 

Monsieur d’Argental. 

A Paris. 

A Vienne le 11 Fevrier 1721. 
Je vois avec bien de la joie Monsieur par les sentimens que vous me faites 
Vhonneur de me marquer, que le déport de la Vertu se conserve encore en 
France au milieu de la corruption generale. Je sais jusqu’a quel excez elle 
y est montée ? mais je n’aurois jamais sf si vous ne m’en assuriez qu’on eut 


*In a letter of October, 1720, Rousseau speaks in more definite terms of 
the general corruption: “1a contagion dont les esprits sont infectés dans la 
capitale n’est pas moins digne d’horreur que celle qui désole Marseille est 
digne de compassion.” The “contagion qui désole Marseille” evidently 
refers to the plague of 1720-21 which was then less than half a league from 
the home of Rousseau’s former protector, the Comte du Luc. France had 
also just witnessed the collapse of the Law system. In a letter of January 
10, 1721, Rousseau deplores this “si incroyable révolution de toutes les 
fortunes.” 

* The libels being circulated at this time against the Regent had affected 
Rousseau profoundly, and it is probably these scandalous writings to which 
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pa la porter jusqu’au point d’attacher du ridicule au sentiment qui est 
le principal et peut etre l’unique lien des Societez. On peut dire que ceux 
qui soutiennent un si etrange paradoxe font violence a la nature pour se 
rendre odieux et meprisables a tout le Genre humain. Vous ferez fort bien 
de ne les point aimer Monsieur puisqu’ils font profession de n’aimer 
personne.* Pour moi qui vous aimerai toute ma vie je ne prétens de voir 
qu’en mes sentimens la confirmation de ceux dont vous m’honorez. Recevez 
une fois pour toutes cette déclaration d’amité toute sommaire qu’elle est. 
Je suis un homme du vieux tems, et les nouveaux systémes n’ont pas assez 
bien réussi en France pour me degouter des anciens. Aussi me fais-je 
excuser tout ce que ma morale antique ne vous accomode mieux que la 
morale moderne. 

Je vois par ce que Madame votre mere ‘ m’a fait l’honneur de m’écrire que 
vous etes sur le point d’etre recu Conseiller au Parlement.5 C’est de toutes 
les professions celle ou il est le plus dangereux de se méprendre dans la 
recherche de la verité. et il est bien difficile de surmonter toutes les 
difficultez qui en retardent la connaissance, si on n’est pas épris pour elle 
d’un veritable amour. C’est le plus digne usage qu’un homme raisonnable 
puisse faire de sentiment. Je vous conjure de vouloir bien continiier de 
faire quelque fois ma cour &4 Madame de Beaune ° et d’etre toujours persuadé 
que rien n’égale le tendre attachement et la vraie consideration avec laquelle 
j'ai Vhonneur d’etre Monsieur Votre tres humble et tres obeissant serviteur 


ROUSSEAU 


he is referring here. In a letter of October 28, 1720, Rousseau writes to 
Brossette: “J’ai vu et lu tout le long de ces ouvrages monstreux [Les 
Philippiques de La Grange] . . . et j’avoue que s’ils étaient faits contre le 
plus vil particulier du royaume, encore mériteraient-ils un chitiment 
exemplaire.” 

* Rousseau might well express himself thus, for even at this time he was 
still being attacked. In the letter of October 28, 1720, Rousseau says to 
Brossette: “Au reste j’ai su... que dans le débordement de tous ces 
infames vers satiriques qui courent le monde, mes ennemis ne m’ont point 
oublié. Ce serait bien pis si j’étais assez malheureux pour vivre dans un 
pays aussi livré & la calomnie que la France l’est aujourd’hui.” 

«Mme de Férriol, wife of the President of the Parlement de Metz. She 
had formerly befriended Rousseau, had hidden him from her husband, and 
had given him a letter of recommendation when he first went to Solothurn. 
In his Vie de Rousseau Voltaire says that when Rousseau fled from France 
“ Mme de Férriol, distinguée dans le monde pour son esprit, le retira chez 
elle pendant quelques jours.” It was probably during this visit that 
Rousseau made the acquaintance of the young d’Argental. 

5 At the time when the letter was written, d’Argental was indeed “ sur 
le point d’étre regu” for the date of his reception follows by only ten days 
that of Rousseau’s letter. 

® Mme de Beaune is probably the same as the Mme de Bouzols who figures 
in Voltaire’s Vie de Rousseau, for her husband, the Marquis de Bouzols, 
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This hitherto unpublished letter seems to be a typical Rousseau 
document. It expresses those ideas with which he had been pre- 
occupied since the Affair of the Couplets and his subsequent banish- 
meut. He deplores national and personal misfortunes and he thinks 
of happier times. This letter likewise shows that Rousseau was not 
only acquainted with d’Argental, Conseiller au Parlement, but that 
the once honored poet was perhaps trying to cement a connection 
powerful and influential enough to result in an eventful revocation 
of the decree which banished him in perpetuity from France. 


ARTHUR J. WHALLON, JR. 
Indiana University 





THE SUMMONER’S “PSALM OF DAVIT” 


Friar John of The Summoner’s Tale in his sermon at Mass, and 
later in his discourse at the home of the bedridden Thomas, com- 
pares the prayers of the mendicant orders with those of rival clérics 
“that swymmen in possessioun.” Efficacious prayer, he says, must 
come from the lips of pure and sober ministers, and such are his 
brethren. They live in poverty and abstinence, in contrast to the 
possessioners, with their pomp and gluttony. Of these he says: 


Methynketh they been lyk Jovinian, 

Fat as a whale and walkynge as a swan, 

Al vinolent as botel in the spence. 

Hir preyere is of ful greet reverence, 

Whan they for soules seye the psalm of Davit; 
Lo, ‘ buf,’ they seye, ‘cor meum eructavit! ’? 


The reading of this last line, which appears in all modern edi- 
tions, is warranted by several manuscripts; but others, including 
the usually accurate Ellesmere,? read but instead of buf in the 
expression ‘ Lo, ‘but,’ they seye.” Commentators have not been 


was also Vicomte de Beaune. She, like her friend, Mme de Feérriol, had 
given Rousseau a letter of recommendation when he left for Solothurn. 

*The Summoner’s Tale, 1929-34. With Chaucer’s expression “ psalm 
of Davit ” cf. Villon’s designation of the seven penitential psalms as “les 
davitiques dis” (Testament 291). 

* See Manly and Rickert, The Teat of the Canterbury Tales, 6. 200; The 
Siv-Text Print of the Chaucer Society, 1st. Series, No. 25, Part 4, p. 391; 
and Skeat, Notes to the Canterbury Tales, pp. 355-36. 
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concerned with the appropriateness of Psalm 44, which begins 
Eructavit cor meum, as a prayer for the dead. They seem to have 
assumed that the whole point of the joke lies in the pun on eructavit, 
uttered by an ecclesiastic in his cups. If that were the case, the 
reading of the Ellesmere and other texts (Lo, but they seye, “Cor 
meum eructavit”) would indeed be meaningless, whereas the sub- 
stitution of buf for but not only makes the line intelligible, but 
enforces the double meaning of eructavit. 

A preoccupation with this play on words has caused modern inter- 
preters to overlook the grain in favor of the chaff. For centuries 
that epithalamion, the Hructavit cor meum,’ has been regarded by 
the Church as a song of jubilation for the triumphant Elect. 
Extolling the Messiah as Bridegroom, it describes the splendor of 
his marriage and the beauty of his Bride the Church, in her many- 
colored garments.* Surely no sober ecclesiastic ever used it as a 
prayer for the dead ; to do so would be like striking up the Mendels- 
sohn Wedding March when the occasion demanded the Dead March 
from Saul. Only the seven penitential psalms would be used as 
liturgical prayers for souls in purgatory, and more especially Psalm 
129, the De profundis. Catholic usage has appropriated it as “ the 
peculiar prayer for the dead,”® since it, more accurately than the 
other penitential psalms, describes the state of those souls in whose 
behalf the Church recites it.® 

Records from the Middle Ages furnish ample testimony that the 
De profundis was then commonly regarded as the psalm for souls. 
Whole communities were accustomed to pay tribute to a public 
benefactor by “ walking to his grave in solemn procession . . . to 
say over his ashes a De profundis and other supplications for the 
dead.”* Mediaeval wills commonly provide for the recital of this 


’ Psalm 45 in the Authorized Version. 

*A summary of the traditional interpretation of this psalm by the 
Church may be found in The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, with a 
Brief Commentary by Sister M. Mildred, 0.S.F., pp. 336-37. At Syon 
Monastery the Eructavit began the psalmody at Prime, as The Myroure of 
Our Ladye affirms: “The fyrste psalm that ye have at this pryme is 
Eructavit that speketh of the spousayle that is betwene our lord Jesu 
Cryste and holy chyrche.” (Myroure, p. 135; EETS, E. 8, xrx, 1873). 

5 Dom Prosper Gueranger, The Liturgical Year, 6. 89. 

* Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, p. 380. 

7 Daniel Rock, The Church of Our Fathers, 3 (pt. 5), 42-43. 
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“psalm of Davit” for the souls of the testators, by the various 
ranks of the clergy® or by poor beadsmen;* sometimes even by 
children.*° In Masses for the dead the priest would call on the 
congregation to join him in the De profundis for the souls of the 
beneficiaries.** Religious communities?” and cathedral chapters ** 
recited it daily for deceased benefactors and other faithful departed. 
The nuns of Syon Monastery said it after Tierce before an open 
grave kept as a perpetual reminder of death.** 

Both manuscript readings of The Summoner’s Tale retain the 
essentials of the two-edged jest, the pun on eructavit and the picture 
of bibulous clerics reciting the joyful Cor meum eructavit when they 
should be chanting the solemn De profundis for the dead. There is 
only a choice of emphasis. The commonly accepted rendering with 
“buf” calls attention to the pun; the Ellesmere, with typical 
Chaucerian irony, contrasts what might be expected in a reverent 
prayer for the dead with what actually takes place: 

Hir preyere is of ful greet reverence 


Whan they for soules sey the psalm of Davit; 
Lo, but they seye, “ Cor meum eructavit! ” 


University of Arizona Marist P. HAMILTON 





SPENSER AND THE “CINQ POINTS EN AMOURS ” 


Professor Allan H. Gilbert has recently commented on a stanza of 
The Faerie Queene (3.1.45) in which are catalogued the six 


*Ibid., p. 130 (quoting Testamenta Vetusta, 2.450); p. 131 (quoting 
Monasticon Anglicanum, 1.21, and Blomefield’s Norfolk, 4.417). 

*H.g., Richard Whittington, celebrated lord mayor of London (d, 1423), 
endowed a college of priests and an almshouse for thirteen poor beadsmen, 
with the request that they say the De profundis daily for the souls of his 
wife, himself, “and Christen people.” (Rock, p. 134, n. 22, quoting Stow’s 
Survey of London, iii, 4.) 

*° EB. g., the will of Robert Fabyan, quoted by Rock, p. 134, n. 22. 

* Rock, pp. 129-31. 

72 F, A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, pp. 126-27. 

** Christopher Wordsworth, Mediaeval Services in England, pp. 20, 99. 
See also Horae Eboracenses, Surtees Society, 132; xix, 29, 31. 

“* Myroure of Our Ladye, pp. xxxvii-xxxix, 142-46. 
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knights overcome by the knight of Chastity, Britomart.1 The 
matter, however, will bear further elucidation. I quote the stanza 
in question : 


The first of them by name Gardante hight, 

A iolly person, and of comely vew; 

The second was Parlante, a bold knight, 

And next to him Jocante did ensew; 

Basciante did him selfe most curteous shew; 

But fierce Bacchante seemd too fell and keene; 

And yet in armes Noctante greater grew: 

All were faire knights, and goodly well beseene, 

But to faire Britomart they all but shadowes beene. 


The names obviously signify an amatory progression. Mr. Gilbert 
has illustrated them by a passage from Chaucer (Persones Tale, 
lines 852-62), by another from James Yonge’s Governaunce of 
Princes (E. E. T.8., 1898, pp. 138-9), by some verses from the 
Carmina Burana (Stuttgart, 1847, p. 151), and finally by a parallel 
from Lucian (Amores 53). He emphasizes “ the arrangement in an 
ascending series” of the steps indicated by the names, a feature 
of all the examples, and suggests that Lucian may be the ultimate 
source of the idea, or even the immediate source of Spenser. These 
parallels are interesting, and have not been brought together before, 
but they are somewhat off the main track of the motive in question. 

The theme appears to belong primarily to mediaeval French 
literature. It has been studied by Paul Laumonier for his work on 
Ronsard.? He traces it back to the troubadours, citing Guiraut de 
Calanson and his troubadour commentator, Riquier.2 Coming 
down to the sixteenth century, he finds it in Jean Lemaire de 
Belges: * “ Les nobles poétes disent que cing lignes y ha en amours, 
c’est-a-dire cing points ou cing degrez especiaux. C’est a scavoir 
le regard, le parler, l’attouchement, le baiser, et le dernier... 
c’est celuy qu’on nomme .. . le don de mercy.” Laumonier adds 


1 MLIN., tvt (1941), 594-6. 

? Ronsard poéte lyrique (Paris, 1909), pp. 514-5. 

*Guiraut de Calanson in Raynouard’s Lewxique roman, s.v., “ Portal ” 
[now see W. Ernst’s ed. in Romanische Forschungen, xLiv (1930), 321]: 
“En son palaitz lai on s’en vai jazer | A cine portals.” Riquier, as trans- 
lated by Anglade (Guiraut Riquier (Paris, 1905), p. 255), explains the 
five gates as “le desir,” “ humble priére,” “le servir,” “le baiser,” 
and “le fait par lequel meurt l’amour.” 

* Illustrations de Gaule, 1, 25 (end). 
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Marot’s epigram, Des cing potnctz en amours (Jannet III, 23),° a 
Latin epigram by Muret (Ad Paulam), Maclou de la Haye, “ Les 
cing Contentemens en Amour” (uv. poét., ff. 27-30), and a 
sonnet by Ronsard (ed. Blanchemain, 1, 95).® 

Except the passage from Lucian, which is, after all, rather dif- 
ferent, Mr. Gilbert’s parallels move to this French tradition as to 
a magnet: the five fingers of the devil in Chaucer (lookinge, touch- 
inge, foule wordes, kissinge, dede of lecherie), the passage of the 
Secretum Secretorum translated by Yonge (colloquium, visus, con- 
tactus, basia, risus, where the last is an obvious substitution), and 
the student-song (ludere, contemplari, tangere, osculari, agere). 
The arrangement somewhat suggests the rhetorical figure of “ cli- 
max”:7 compare #Sov7s xAipaé in Lucian, “ degrez” in Lemaire de 
Belges, and “ pair of stairs to marriage” in a well-known Shake- 
sperian parallel.® 

. Fleur de quinze ans (si Dieu vous saulve et gard), 

J’ay en amours trouvé cing poinctz exprés: 
Premierement, il y a le regard, 

Puis le devis, et le baiser aprés; 
L’attouchement le baiser suyt de prés, 

Et tous ceulx 14 tendent au dernier point, 
Qui est: Et quoy? Je ne le diray point.... 

*I am at present unable to consult the poems of Maclou de la Haye. 
Ronsard’s sonnet merely alludes to the theme. Laumonier brings into his 
discussion a number of names, Ovid, Boccaccio, Boiardo, and others, with- 
out closer reference, and, I judge, only as authors of poems of the basia- 
type. The Greek Anthology, which he mentions, does include an epigram 
(A. P. 5. 94) embodying almost the series in question. From this epigram 
the theme comes into a second sonnet of Ronsard, where Laumonier, how- 
ever (Ron., ed. crit., v, 112, n. 2), against the testimony of Muret, rejects 
the epigram as source, preferring the mediaeval cing points: mistakenly, 
as I shall show elsewhere. According to Laumonier also, the cing points 
appear in the first part of the Roman de la Rose, but he cannot mean these 
particular five points. In fact, in Laumonier’s discussion the particular 
theme is not quite disengaged from kindred motives. 

7 See Lane Cooper, ‘The Climax,” in his Aristotelian Papers (Ithaca, 
1939), p. 45. 

°As You Like It, v, ii, 35. “ Rosalind: ... for your brother and my 
sister no sooner met but they looked, no sooner looked but they loved, no 
sooner loved but they sighed, no sooner sighed but they asked one another 
the reason, no sooner knew the reason but they sought the remedy; and 
in these degrees have they made a pair of stairs to marriage which they 
will climb incontinent.” Apart from pointless conjectures about the phrase 
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The main tradition, then, as Laumonier insists, puts the number 
of degrees at five. Now, though direct sources for the theme in 
Chaucer and Spenser have not been discovered, the context in both 
instances makes it clear in what kind of writings the sources should 
be looked for. In The Persones Tale the theme appears just at 
the point at which in the analogous mediaeval homilies and in- 
structions for priests there commonly occurs an enumeration of 
the dangers to chastity incurred through the five senses. For 
example, in John Myrc’s Instruction for Parish Priests (HE. E. T. 
S., 1868, p. 41) the topics are arranged under the heads, de visu, 
de auditu, de olfactu, de gustu, de tactu. Or, to take a treatise 
wholly concerned with chastity, the thirteenth-century Hali Meiden- 
had, we there read: ° 


Lechery, with the help of the fleshly will, warreth on maidenhood in this 
wise: Her first support is sight: if thou gazest often intently upon any 
man, lechery anon prepares herself to make war on thy virginity, and first 
peers upon it, face to face. Speech is her second help. If afterwards ye talk 
together in an idle way, and speak of unprofitable matters, lechery saith, 
‘Shame the grace of thy maidenhood,’ and vexes it terribly, and threatens 
to do it shame and harm afterwards. And she keeps her promise; for 
soon the kiss cometh forth, and that is her third support; then lechery, to 
shame and to disgrace, spits in maidenhood’s face. The fourth support to- 
wards ruining maidenhood is improper handling. Guard her, then! For 
if ye then handle yourselves in any place improperly, then lechery smiteth 
on the virtue of maidenhood, and woundeth it sore: so that the dreary 
deed at last giveth the dint of death. 


It seems scarcely doubtful that the “cing points en amour” 
represent a secularization of this “ instruction ” of the handbooks. 
Chaucer and Spenser, for their part, pretty certainly depended, not 
on a “ literary ” treatment of the five points from the secular point 
of view, but directly on one of the moral treatises; for Spenser’s 


“pair of stairs,’ the commentators on Shakespeare seem to have left this 
passage bare; but see Professor Cooper’s article cited above. It ought 
surely to be viewed in connection with the mediaeval theme that we are 
here considering. 

°E. E. T.S., 1922, p. 22. I quote from Furnivall’s modernized text. 
Compare also Ayenbite of Inwit (E.E.T.S., 1866, p. 204) where the five 
senses are five “gates” (cf. Guiraut, above, n. 3). See also G. R. Owst, 
Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 382-3. 
Chaucer’s figure, “the five fingers of the devil,” clearly belongs to the 
rhetorical devices of the mediaeval pulpit. 
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canto is also an imaginative Instruction on Chastity. It is only 
because the passages from Lucian and the Anthology*® likewise 
embody amatory conceits from the five senses that at first sight 
they seem to be “the same” as the mediaeval examples. 

Spenser’s list, however, is peculiar in that it contains not five 
but six names, the “ fierce Bacchante” having no parallel in the 
tradition as we know it. For the present we must be content to 
emphasize this anomaly, and wait until a larger collection of in- 
stances is available. The names, be it noted, are in Italian, but 
probably only to suit the knights to their liege-lady, Malecasta, and 
not because Spenser here followed an Italian source. Apart from 
“ Bacchante ” his list agrees with the tradition. The order agrees 
with the moral treatises, as does also that of Jean Lemaire: “ Gar- 
dante” == “le regard”; “ Parlante” = “le parler”; “ Iocante” 
“Vattouchement ” “ Basciante” “le baiser”; and “ Noc- 
tante” “don de mercy.” If any one objects to making the 
equivalence, “ Iocante ” = “’attouchement,” he can, but without 
my approval, emend Iocante to Toccante. 


JAMES HUTTON 
‘Cornell University 





JOHN DONNE AND VIRGINIA IN 1610 


The purpose of this note is to direct attention to a neglected 
moment in Donne’s life and to suggest a date for Elegy V, His 
Picture. 

In Feb. 1610 (New Style) John Chamberlain wrote in one of 
his news-letters to Dudley Carleton, “ Newes here [in London] is 
none at all but that John Dun seeckes to be preferred to be secretarie 
of Virginia.”! ,That Donne should try to obtain a post involving 
great peril and a long absence in so remote a land indicates some- 
thing of his state of mind in 1610.7 At this time he was thirty- 


10 Note 6, above. 

7 Yet we may tentatively point to the expression “unclene ragyngis ” 
in a list quoted by Owst (op. cit., p. 382, n. 3) from a sermon-manuscript. 

* John Chamberlain, Letters, ed. Norman E. McClure (Philadelphia, 
1939), 11, 284. 

* Leslie Hotson, I, William Shakespeare (New York, 1937), p. 235, gives 
a misleading account of the business: “ Early in 1609 the poet John Donne 
made an effort to get himself appointed ‘ secretarie at Virginia,’ but found 
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seven years old and had been married nine years. He was strug- 
gling in the middle years before his acceptance in 1615 of holy 
orders. He was burdened with debts and a large family. The 
secretaryship of Virginia was not at that early date a very important 
post; it might, however, place him in the way of advancement to 
such a position as that held by his friend Henry Wotton, who was 
ambassador at Naples. We are able to recognize in his attempt to 
go to Virginia a desperate effort to bolt from a frustrated circum- 
stance. 

Donne’s interest in Virginia is shown not only in this episode. 
In one of his verse letters to the Countess of Bedford (who held her 
share in the Company) he mentions, “ We’ve added to the world 
Virginia”; and in Elegy XIV, A Tale of a Citizen and his Wife, 
while listing the topics of the day he writes, 


Ask’d if the Custom Farmers held out still, 
Of the Virginian plot. 


His old friend Christopher Brooke became legal advisor to the 
Company. As Dean of St. Paul’s Donne preached a sermon on 
missions in Virginia before the Company. 

Grierson * suggests that the Hlegies were written in the main 
between 1593 and 1598. He adds, however, that Elegy XIV cannot 
be earlier than 1609 from the nature of its topical allusions. 
Elegy V, His Picture, when considered in the light of the fore- 
going remarks, may perhaps be claimed for a later date than 
Grierson suggests. The following are the first thirteen lines of 
His Picture: 


Here take my Picture; though I bid farewell, 
Thine, in my heart, where my soule dwels, shall dwell. 


himself passed over in favor of Jonson’s and Digges’ friend, William — 
Strachey.” The Old Style calendar seems to have been ignored by Mr. 
Hotson. Chamberlain’s Feb. 1609 is, of course, our Feb. 1610, since the 
English New Year began then about March 25. Strachey had sailed months 
before on the Sea Venture to take the secretaryship and was thought to be 
lost with that vessel. Donne was thus applying for a post fallen vacant 
by the supposed loss of the ship. The news of the remarkable survival 
of the company of the Sea Venture after nine months on the Bermudas 
reached London at least four months after the date of Chamberlain’s letter. 
These facts only make clearer Donne’s sense of the danger he was inviting 
should he undertake the Virginian voyage. 
2 The Poems of John Donne (Oxford, 1912), m, 62. 
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*Tis like me now, but I dead, ’twill be more 

When wee are shadowes both, then ’twas before. 
When weather-beaten I come backe; my hand, 
Perhaps with rude oares torne, or Sunbeams Tann’d, 
My face and brest of hairecloth, and my head 

With cares rash sodaine stormes, being o’rspread, 
My body a sack of bones, broken within, 

And powders blew staines scattered on my skinne; ¢ 
If rivall fooles taxe thee to’have lov’d a man, 

So foule, and course, as Oh, I may seeme than, 
This shall say what I was. 


These lines may have been written in 1610 while Donne was 
thinking of undertaking the Virginian voyage. It is not unusual 
for poets to seize upon an anticipated experience and make some- 
thing of it beforehand. Returned adventurers were fairly common 
in London and were often a fearful sight. We do not know to whom 
His Picture was addressed ; if to his wife, it could not refer to any 
other voyage than to the Virginian, for his days of adventurous 
travel were over when he married. His trip to Germany in his 
later years was made in complete security with a large company.® 

Regardless of the date of His Picture, it is clear that in order to 
understand Donne’s middle years one must realize the extent of a 
desperation acute enough to cause him to be willing to leave his 
family and all the accustomed usages of an intellectual society for 
the fevers and famine of Virginia in 1610. 

HaroLtD Cooper 
University of Virginia 





SHAKESPEARE’S PURGATIVE DRUG CYME 


Two recent contributions to this journal have called attention to 
the struggles Shakespearean editors have had with the word cyme in 
Macbeth v, iii, 55-6: 


‘Captain John Smith took ship from Jamestown for England on Oct. 4, 
1609. He was suffering from severe burns caused by an accidental explosion 
of gunpowder. He arrived in London a couple of months before the date of 
Chamberlajn’s letter announcing Donne’s application for the secretaryship. 

5 John Sparrow, “The Date of Donne’s Travels,” A Garland For John 
Donne, ed. Theodore Spencer (Cambridge, Mass., 1931) makes no mention 
of His Picture. In considering the probability that it was written on the 
eve of one of his voyages to the Azores in his young manhood, we have to 
decide whether it sounds like an adventurous youth; perhaps it does. 


4 
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What Rubarb, cyme, or what Purgatiue drugge 
Would scowre these English hence 


Discarding the reading of F,, cyme, as an error of some sort, since 
no purgative of that name exists, they have chosen to follow the 
emendations of F, and F; or of F,, or to propose others of their own. 

In F, and F; the word is changed to Ceny, presumably a variant 
of sene, which the NED. lists as an older doublet of senna.t In 
F, senna, the usual modern reading, is substituted. The plausi- 
bility of this emendation of cyme to sene or senna is challenged by 
Mr. A. R. Dunlap,’ for he points out that it is hardly reasonable to 
assume a double error on the part of transcriber or compositor, who 
would have had to substitute an m for an n as well as a y for an e. 

Other proposed emendations are both more and less plausible than 
the preceding one. Less plausible certainly is that of Badham,° 
who suggests that cyme is an error for clysme, meaning “ deluge,” 
a form and meaning not found in English, however, except in 
cataclysm. Furthermore, the meaning “deluge” is hardly appro- 
priate in the passage here considered. Just as far fetched is 
Nicholson’s emendation of Cynea or Cynee, i. e. Canina Brassica 
or “mercury.” * The best of the emendations proposed is that of 
Dunlap, who suggests that the original is tyme, a common variant 
of thyme, used sometimes as a purgative in the 16th century.° 
The change of c to ¢ is plausible, the meaning is not unsatisfactory, 
and the monosyllable gives us a metrically acceptable line. The only 
objection to it—and it applies as well to the other readings 
proposed—is the fact that it is an emendation. 

I agree with Mr. Sullivan ® in thinking that emendation may be 
unnecessary, but his suggestion that cyme may be explained as a 
variant of siwm seems to me to be dubious, for it is doubtful that 


* Sene < OF, sené, senna < Mod. L. senna. 

7 MLIN., tiv (1939), 92-4. 

* Cited in the Furness Variorum, as is also that of Nicholson, mentioned 
below, 

*See NED.: mercury Iv, b. 

5Mr. Frank Sullivan (MLN., tvt [1941], 263-4) points out however 
that Shakespeare does not elsewhere use thyme to denote a purgative. 

® Loc. cit. 
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sium has ever been commonly known or used as a purgative’ and 
the form cyme is not a very likely spelling variant of siwm.® 

I suggest that cyme may be explained as a doublet of the relatively 
common word cwmin, which the NED. defines as “A... plant 

. which possesses carminative powers.” Both cyme and cumin 

may have developed from OE. cymen.°® 

The objection to regarding Shakespeare’s cyme as a doublet of 
cumin is the fact that his is apparently the only recorded usage of 
this form. On the other hand, since the form is derivable from an 
earlier word in the language, since the meaning thus provided fits 
the passage to perfection,’® and above all since it enables us to do 
away with emendation, I suggest that cyme has something in its 
favor. 


NorMAN E. Evi1ason 
University of Florida 


*The Am. Jour. of Pharmacy (1876), pp. 348 ff. and 483 ff. describes 
its poisonous properties, but only incidentally mentions the fact that these 
may cause purging. It may be worth noting also that Middleton’s (The 
Witch, I, ii, 39) sium is not a purgative. 

5 Sium, a learned borrowing, has no variants that I can find. Further- 


more, it is of course dissyllabic. ; 

°The NED. suggests that if cumin developed from OE. cymen it was 
influenced by the French cumin, but this, though it may be true, is 
unnecessary. 

In the proposed development of OE. cymen)> Shakespeare’s cyme, three 
points need comment: (1) The loss of -en. This is common (Jordan, 
Handbuch der me. Gram., $170). (2) The length of the vowel. The 
spelling y plus final e in cyme undoubtedly represents a diphthong which 
develops from earlier 7. But OE. y, later i, should not lengthen in an open 
syllable to 7. I suggest that the vowel in cymen was long—as, according to 
Eckhardt, who has most thoroughly investigated this particular point, it 
should have been, for it comes from Latin cuminum. (See Js 31 and 49, 
“Die quantitiét einfacher tonvokale in offener silbe bei zwei- oder dreisil- 
bigen woértern franzésischer herkunft im heutigen englisch,” Anglia, Lx 
[1936]). I suspect that the evidence for regarding the vowel as short in 
OE. consists chiefly or entirely in the existence of the ME. cumin. but the 
short vowel here may be readily explained as due to shortening or to 
French influence. (3) The spelling c in cyme. It is rare that c is used for 
initial [k] before y after 1400. True, the NED. cites a 16th ec. cy- form 
for kiss (< OE. cyssan). I would assume however that the c in cyme 
is due to the regular c- spelling in its doublet cumin. It is obvious of 
course that for metrical reasons the common word cumin was not suitable. 

7°The purging power of rhubarb plus the carminative power of cyme 
(cumin) would be excellent for scouring, i.e. purging (see the NZD. scour 
vb, 2, sense 7), the English hence. 
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ADDISON’S MIXT WIT 


An examination of Addison’s doctrine of comparison, or agree- 
ment, as expressed in his papers on The Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, seems to make possible a backward glance at the vexed term 
of mizt wit, which Addison applied to the verse of Cowley in 
Spectator, 62. 

According to Addison, the esthetic pleasures are of two kinds: 
“those pleasures of the imagination which arise from the actual 
view and survey of outward objects; and these, I think, all proceed 
from the sight of what is great, uncommon, or beautiful ”;? and 
the “secondary pleasure of the imagination which proceeds from 
that action of the mind, which compares the ideas arising from the 
original objects, with the ideas we receive from the statue, picture, 
description, or sound that represents them.” * The act of compari- 
son is of two-fold value, then, if an artist chooses a great, uncom- 
mon, or beautiful object, and projects it in terms equivalent to 
the object itself; thus the artist addresses both the primary and 
secondary pleasures of the imagination at the same time. Obviously 
a true artist will embrace both pleasures, “ because here we are not 
only delighted with comparing the representation with the original, 
but are highly pleased with the original itself.”* In referring to 
the secondary pleasures of the imagination only, Addison thinks 
that the act of comparison “ makes the several kinds of wit pleasant, 
which consists, as I have formerly shown, in the affinity of ideas: 
and we may add, it is this also that raises the little satisfaction 
we sometimes find in the different sorts of false wit.” * Since ideas 
are expressed by words, and since words are the expressive medium 
of poetry, it appears that poetry may present peculiar problems. 

A poet is faced with greater complexities of expression than a 
painter or sculptor, because their mediums of expression cause them 
to produce works which will be in suitable agreement with the 
objects of nature. “ Among the different kinds of representation, 
statuary is the most natural, and shows us something likest the 
object that is represented . . . a picture bears a real resemblance to 


1 Spectator, 412. 2 Spectator, 416, 8 Spectator, 418. 
4 Spectator, 416. (It is to be noted that Addison writes of true and false 
wit in the passage referred to, but says nothing on mizt wit.) 
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its original, which letters and syllables are wholly void of.” * More- 
over, a poet should choose a proper object with which to bring his 
words into agreement. If a poet does not choose an object or 
concept that is great, uncommon, or beautiful, the pleasure which 
a reader will derive will be only one, or a secondary pleasure, 
“which is nothing else but the action of the mind, which compares 
the ideas that arise from words, with the ideas that arise from the 
objects themselves . . . For this reason, therefore, the description 
of a dunghill is pleasing to the imagination, if the image be pre- 
sented to our minds by suitable expressions.” ® 

It is to be noted, however, that Addison cannot allow this 
secondary pleasure to be a true imaginative pleasure: “though, 
perhaps, this may be more properly called a pleasure of the under- 
standing than of the fancy.”* In other words, Addison cannot be 
pleased with poetry written on unsuitable subjects; that is, images 
or concepts incapable of producing the primary pleasures. On the 
other hand, it is to be supposed that if poetry were written on a 
suitable subject, but made demands on the understanding faculty 
(or intellect) which may arouse the secondary pleasures only, by 
producing the “little satisfaction we find in the different sorts of 
false wit” such poetry would be deficient in the quality of complete 
agreement. 

In Spectator, 62, on true and false wit, Addison places Cowley 
in a middle position as a poet of miat wit. Considering love to be 
a suitable object for poetry projected in suitable expression as heat 
or fire, Addison assumes Cowley to be in possession of a primary 
pleasure of the imagination. “The passion of love in its nature has 
been thought to resemble fire; for which reason the words fire and 
flame are made use of to signify love.” This, according to Addison, 
is a proper comparison, and an indication of true wit. When, 
however, the poet twists or obstructs the easy flow of the comparison, 
causing the reader to use his intellect in order’ ta come to an agree- 
ment with the object, the secondary pleasure of the imagination will 
not directly follow, because the operation of the understanding 


5 Ibid. ®° Spectator, 418. 

Ibid. (Addison’s working definition of wnderstanding appears in 
Spectator, 411: “ We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are 
more conducive to health, than those of the understanding, which are 
worked out by dint of thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of 
the brain.” ) 
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(consciousness through words) supervenes. In a single paragraph 
of Spectator, 62, Addison produces fifteen examples of this sort 
of mizt wit in Cowley. 

After setting forth examples of Cowley’s miat wit, Addison is 
obliged to defend the poet by saying that he had “ as much true wit 
as any author that ever writ; and indeed all other talents of an 
extraordinary genius.” However, by using examples from “ the 
admirable poet,” Addison concludes that mizt wit is based “ partly 
in falsehood and partly in truth: Reason puts in her claim for 
one half of it, and Extravagance for the other.” In other words, 
Addison believed that Cowley, in choosing the object of love, which 
is great and beautiful, if not uncommon, was inviting the primary 
pleasures of the imagination ; but since “the image he presented to 
our minds” was not by “suitable expressions,” the process of 
comparison was not properly equated with the object. There was 
no “ action of the mind, which compares the ideas that arise from 
words, with the ideas that arise from the objects themselves.” In 
order to accept the figure, the rational faculty came into operation 
“by dint of thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of the 
brain.” Words were used to construct the comparison in the wnder- 
standing, not to extend it through the imagination, or fancy. What 
appears is a primary pleasure on the one hand, plus an effort of the 
understanding on the other. The result is “ Extravagance,” or 
possibly “falsehood ” (inadequate comparison), which “ consists 
partly in ” the intellect or understanding, not of the imagination. 

This joining of the faculty of understanding with a primary 
pleasure of the imagination was what Addison called mizt wit, and 
what Dr. Johnson referred to later as “ conceits . . . far-fetched.” 


Rosert L. Morris 
University of Arkansas 


THE TEXT OF EDWARD YOUNG’S LETTERS TO 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


In 1854 when the printer James Nichols prepared an edition of 
the works of Edward Young,’ “ poetry and prose . . . revised and 

21Complete Works ...of the Rev. Edward Young, LL.D... . to which is 
prefixed, A Life of the Author, by John Doran, LL.D. 2 vols. London: 
William Tegg and Co. 
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collated with the earliest editions,’ Young’s literary fame was 
about at an end. Within three years, George Eliot rang the knell 
in the Westminster Review with a well-aimed jibe at the efforts of 
the clergy to keep alive memory of this eighteenth century cleric 
whose invasion of the domain of poetry she condemned as “ radically 
insincere.” Unfortunately, although Nichols’ edition is the last 
attempt at a critical text, the letters of Young to the novelist 
Richardson which appear in it are taken directly from the unreliable 
text of Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld’s Correspondence of Samuel 
Richardson.” 

As the manuscripts of the Young-Richardson correspondence 
from which Mrs. Barbauld worked have disappeared,® the mangled 
treatment of them in the Barbauld edition can be realized only by 
comparison with the much more extensive publication of the cor- 
respondence by Phillips in the Monthly Magazine between 1813 and 
1819. Comparison reveals that of the 20 letters in the Barbauld 
edition purportedly from Young to Richardson, three are identical 
in both editions, three contain additional material not in the 
Monthly Magazine, five are not found at all in the Monthly Maga- 
zine, one is an abridgement, and the remaining eight are unique 
pastiches of excerpts culled from as many as four letters over a 
period of ten years. In the following tabulation, numbers in the 
first column are those given to the Barbauld letters in the Nichols’ 
edition ; those in the second column are those of the series published 
in the Monthly Magazine. Where several letters occur in the second 
column opposite one in the first, the source of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
excerpts is indicated. Where the dates and items correspond, the 
letters are identical unless otherwise noted. 


*6 vols. London: Richard Phillips. 1804. 

* An exception is Young’s letter to Richardson of 7 August 1751, which 
was offered for sale by an American firm in 1938. It is interesting to 
note that the manuscript differs only in spelling from the published form 
in the Monthly Magazine for 1 April 1815. 

*In fact, the Barbauld edition is so mangled that the resemblance be- 
tween the Young letters in it and those published in the Monthly Magazine 
apparently escaped the attention of Professor A. D. McKillop, one of the 
first to call attention to the latter (cf. “ Richardson, Young, and the 
Conjectures,’ Modern Philology, xxt1 (1925), 391-404), who recently re- 
marked: “Mrs. Barbauld printed some Richardson-Young letters, and 
fortunately about one hundred and fifty more were published by Phillips 
in the Monthly Magazine from 1813 to 1819, before this part of the 
material disappeared.” (Samuel Richardson: Printer and Novelist, Chapel 
Hill, 1936, p. 285.) 
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I 20 April 1744 


9 July 1744 


1744 (otherwise identical ) 
18 February 1745 


26 November 1745 


10 December 1745 


17 July 1746 

Contains one paragraph 
not in Monthly Magazine 
11 November 1746 


May 1747 


August 1747 
8 May 1749 
5 November 1749 
14 March 1754 
20 September 1755 
21 July 1757 


23 October 1757 

3 January 1758 
Contains three paragraphs 
not in Monthly Magazine 
30 April 1758 

Contains one paragraph 
not in Monthly Magazine 
8 September 1760 

14 May 1758 (Not re- 
printed in Nichols’ edi- 
tion) 


The University of Colorado 
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IV 
XVIII 
XVII 
VI 

Ill 

IX 
XXXI 
LXXVI 
I 


VII 
VIII 
XII 
XxXI 
XIV 
XV 
XVI 
XX 


XXII 
XXIV 
XXIII 


XXX 
XXVII 


LXXXVI 
XCIX 


CXVII 
CV 


CXXIII 


8 December 1744 
20 April 1746 
undated 

6 December 1744 

9 July 1744 

2 May 1745 
24 November 1747 
14 July 1754 
20 June 1744 
18 February 1745 

4 March 1745 
26 November 1745 
17 August 1746 
10 December 1745 
19 December 1745 
19 March 1746 
17 July 1746 


11 November 1746 
16 November 1746 
2 December 1746 


17 May 1747 
9 April 1747 


14 March 1754 

20 September 1755 
21 July 1757 

27 April 1756 


3 January 1758 


30 April 1758 


14 May 1758 


Contains one paragraph 
not in Barbauld edition 


Henry PEtTIT 
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FIELDING AND “THE FIRST GOTHIC REVIVAL” 


Some years ago Professor Lovejoy dated “the first Gothic 
revival ” in the 1740’s, when, under the influence of Batty Langley 
and Sanderson Miller, there took place in England a “ movement for 
the actual building of new structures in what was supposed to be 
this style,’ a fashion “in domestic structures rather than in 
churches.”? Later the movement declined, with many of its earlier 
adherents abjuring their faith.2 There appears to be a close 
illustration of this development in several works of Henry Fielding. 

In chapter four of A Journey from This World to the Nezt, 
written in i741 and 1742,° Fielding describes an “ extremely 
magnificent ” Palace of Death: “ The structure was of the Gothic 
order; vast beyond imagination, ...” By “of the Gothic order” 
he could have meant that the architecture was Gothic or that the 
Palace produced the impressions—of venerableness, vastness, or 
gloominess—often loosely designated by Gothic. The former, how- 
ever, is strongly suggested by his use of order.* At any rate, he 
does use Gothic with reference to a building; he is not only familiar 
with the term but not averse to what it denotes; he does not decry 
the effect as “irregular” or as otherwise deviating from Augustan 
canons, 

In 1746-48, when he was writing Tom Jones ® Fielding was more 
unmistakably well disposed toward Gothic, as appears in the well- 
known description of Allworthy’s house in chapter four: “The 
Gothic style of building could produce nothing nobler. . . . There 
was an air of grandeur in it that struck you with awe, and rivalled 
the beauties of the best Grecian architecture; .. .” Fielding goes 
on to describe the surroundings—hill, grove, cascade, lake, river, on 
the right of which appeared “one of the towers of an old ruined 
abbey, grown over with ivy.” And on the left: “... a very fine 
park, composed of very unequal ground, and agreeably varied with 
all the diversity that hills, lawns, wood, and water, laid out with 


*Arthur O. Lovejoy, “The First Gothic Revival and the Return to 
Nature,” MLN., xiv (1932), 432, 433. 

* Ibid., p. 434. 

* Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 
I, 395-396. 

*See NED., “ Order, sb.,” 1, 4. 

® Cross, op. cit., 11, 100. 
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admirable taste, but owing less to art than to Nature, could give” 
(italics mine). Here, plainly, is the type of thinking which Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy found providing the major justification of Gothic: 
the “transfer of the aesthetic principle of irregularity—as a newly 
discovered implication of the rule of ‘ imitating Nature ’— from 
. . . laying out gardens—to architecture.”® With irregularity, 
variety came into credit, and variety is the essence of Fielding’s 
scene (note the italicized words). True, he is not describing 
architecture, but he is not dissociating the building and its sur- 
roundings; in view of the implied harmony of the scene, the em- 
phasis on “ Nature” seems good evidence for Professor Lovejoy’s 
point that the “Goths” managed “to steal the classicists’ 
catchword.” ” 

In almost the last words he wrote Fielding again commented on 
architecture, but in terms that make his final position not easy to 
define. At the end of the Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon (1754) 
he refers to the Hieronymite convent at Belem (Bellisle, he calls it), 
Lisbon suburb, as “one of the most beautiful piles of building in 
all Portugal.” Since this was in the Manueline style, a combination 
of Gothic and Renaissance,*® he might seem to be expressing further 


the tastes cultivated during the Gothic vogue—except that he is 
so very casual, and so lacking in the experience to support the 
hyperbole. Furthermore, he goes on to describe Lisbon itself thus: 


As the houses, convents, churches, &c., are large, and all built with white 
stone, they look very beautiful at a distance; but as you approach nearer, 
and find them to want every kind of ornament, all idea of beauty vanishes 
at once. When I was surveying the prospect of this city, which bears so 

‘little resemblance to any other that I have ever seen, a reflexion occurred to 

me that, if a man was suddenly to be removed from Palmyra hither, and 
should take a view of no other city, in how glorious a light would the 
antient architecture appear to him! and what desolation and destruction 
of arts and science would he conclude had happened between the several 
aeras of these cities! 


In pre-1755 Lisbon there was a good deal of medieval, Manu- 


© Pp, 437. 

7 P. 435. Fielding may have been directly influenced by Sanderson Miller, 
important figure in the new Gothic movement (see Cross, m, 112-114, and 
Lovejoy, p. 433). 

® Walter Crum Watson, Portuguese Architecture (London: Constable, 
1908), pp. 104, 162, 181 ff. Fielding speaks in the words used regularly in 
histories of art. Was he repeating a guidebook platitude? 
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eline, and Renaissance architecture,® in condemning all of which 
Fielding speaks with vastly more conviction than he does in his 
bare traveler’s truism on Belem. In the latter passage one must 
evidently seek his real opinion. What is one to conclude? In dis- 
paraging everything not “ antient,” Fielding by implication departs 
from even the standard admirations of his age ; he outclassicizes neo- 
classicism, rejecting, it appears, both its orthodoxies and its hetero- 
doxies. Though by lack of specification he denies one the tempting 
inference that he had completely deserted the fad of the ’40’s, he 
can hardly be said to remember it; his position is now, it seems fair 
to conclude, quite different from that of Sanderson Miller and the 
first Gothic revivalists. 


Rosert B. HEILMAN 
Louisiana State University 





SHELLEY AND THE CONCIONES AD POPULUM 


It has not previously been noted that the central message of 
Shelley’s Swellfoot the Tyrant is the same as that of Coleridge’s 
A Letter from Liberty to her Dear Friend Famine in his Conciones 
ad Populum,‘ and that a climactic passage in Shelley’s play is based 
on the concluding paragraph of that letter. 

The message of the Letter from Liberty to her Dear Friend 
Famine—and, indeed, of the Conciones ad Populum as a whole—is 
that unless the rulers of England change to more liberal policies, 
they will be overwhelmed by the forces of revolution generated by 
economic distress (Famine). The letter concludes as follows: 


Thus baffled and friendless, I was about to depart; and stood a fearful 
lingerer on the Isle, which I had so dearly loved—when tidings were 
brought me of your approach. I found myself impelled by a power superior 
to me to build my last hopes on you.—Liberty, the MOTHER OF PLENTY, 
calls Famine to her aid, O FAMINE, most eloquent Goddess! plead thou my 
cause, I meantime will pray fervently that Heaven may unseal the ears of 


* Watson, op. cit., pp. 45ff., 64, 98, 244ff.; Wasmuths Lewikon der 
Baukunst (Berlin, 1932), tv, 94 ff.; “ Lisbon,” Britannica, 14th ed. 
* First published in 1795. 
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its vicegerents, so that they may listen to your first pleadings, while yet 
your voice is faint and distant, and your counsels peaceable.— 
I remain 
Your distrest Suppliant, 
LIBERTY.? 


This passage Shelley follows at the conclusion of his play. The 
rulers of Boeotia (England) hail Famine in a Chorus as the “ god- 
dess ” who keeps them in control of the state; the people, in another 
Chorus, hail Famine as the force which will drive them to revolu- 
tion. Following these choruses “a graceful figure ” on whose veil 
is inscribed “the word Liserty ” appears to plead with Famine 
“in tones at first faint and low, but which ever become louder and 


louder”: * 

I charge thee! when thou wake the multitude, 

Thou lead them not upon the paths of blood. 

The earth did never mean her foison 

For those who crown life’s cup with poison 

Of fanatic rage and meaningless revenge— 
But for those radiant spirits, who are still 

The standard-bearers in the van of Change. 
Be they th’ appointed stewards, to fill 

The lap of Pain, and Toil, and Age!— 

Remit, O Queen! thy accustomed rage! 

Be what thou art not! In voice faint and low 

FREEDOM calls Famine,—her eternal foe, 

To brief alliance, hollow truce.—Rise now!¢ 


This parallel is especially interesting in that it indicates a 
hitherto unnoted interest by Shelley in Coleridge’s early (radical) 
political prose. 


KENNETH NEILL CAMERON 
Indiana University 





FOUR WORDS IN COXE’S A SHORT TREATISE... 
OF MAGICALL SCIENCES 


Francis Coxe’s A short treatise declaringe the detestable wicked- 
nesse of magicall sciences, as Necromancie. Coniurations of spirites, 


* Samuel Taylor Coleridge, “ Conciones ad Populum,” Essays on his Own 
Times (London, 1850), p. 5. Italics mine, except your. 

8 Swellfoot the Tyrant, 11, ii Stage direction after line 83. Italics mine. 

* Ibid., u, ii, 90-102. Italics mine. 
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Curiouse Astrologie and suche lyke, published by Allde in 1561, a 
copy of which is in the Henry E. Huntington Library, contains some 
earlier uses of words than those recorded in OFD: 

procliutie in “foreseinge y* procliuitie or redines of mé, how 
apt & prone thei are to euel,” p. Aiiii": the first occurrence recorded 
by OED is from H. Smith, Wks., 1591; 

adhere in “ in doubt it was to which they woulde adhere or stick,” 
p. Av": the first occurrence recorded by OFD is from Bacon, Ess., 
1597; 

Arologie in “ For in the sciences Arologie, Geomacie, Necromancie 
and such like infinite,” p. Av": this is evidently a spelling of 
aérology, here used as a synonym for aéromancy. OED does not 
give this use of the word at all; its first occurrence in the meaning 
of “ That department of science which treats of the atmosphere ” 
is from Chambers, Cycl. Supp., 1753; 

deuastation in “whose vtter deuastation and cdfotding before 
God, I most earnestly desire & wishe,” p. Avi: the first occurrence 
recorded by OFD is from Holland, Plutarch’s Mor., 1603. 


Epwin J. Howarp 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 





GRAY’S OPINION OF PARNELL 


Gray in a letter to Mason (August 11, 1758) comments on seyv- 
eral books which had attracted his friend’s attention: “the books 


you enquire after are not worth your knowledge. Parnell is the 
dunghill of Irish-Grubstreet.” M. Roger Martin in his Essai sur 
Thomas Gray * severely criticizes this cutting reference to Parnell ; 
yet it seems improbable that a critic of Gray’s ability would make 
such a statement without some reason. Gray apparently was read- 
ing the 1758 edition of Parnell’s works ? and in that volume there 
appears a somewhat unsavoury little poem entitled Bacchus or the 
Drunken Metamorphosis. The narrative centers around the efforts 


* Essai sur Thomas Gray (Paris, 1934), p. 337. 

* Correspondence of Thomas Gray (ed. Toynbee and Whibley), Oxford, 
1935, m1, 579-80, n. 8. 

*The Posthumous Works of Dr. Thomas Parnell, Dublin (Printed for 
Benjamin Gunne, Bookseller in Caple-street), 1758, pp. 278 ff. 
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of Bacchus and his fauns to restore the withered vines of Lesbos by 
the generous use of manure; as a consequence, the word dung 
occurs in 1, 18 and 1. 50 of the poem. In view of this production, 
which Gray had almost certainly read shortly before writing his 
letter, it perhaps is not difficult to understand why a man of his 
rather fastidious temperament should apply such a term as dunghill 
to the author of Bacchus. 


HERBERT W. STARR 
West Virginia University 





AN ECHO OF L’ALLEGRO IN GRAY’S BARD 


There appears in the published version of Gray’s Bard a remi- 
niscence of a line in LZ’ Allegro which, obvious though it is, does not 
seem to have been pointed out in print. Gray’s verse now reads: 
“ Girt with many a baron bold.”? The phrase, baron bold, is per- 
haps drawn from Milton’s “ the busie humm of men, Where throngs 


of Knights and Barons bold.” The resemblance is far more 
noticeable in the original draft of The Bard, in which the line is 
“ Haughty Knights, & Barons bold.”* The object of Gray’s revi- 
sion thus may have been not only to obtain a line superior poetic- 
ally, but also to avoid a word for word repetition of Milton’s phrase. 


HERBERT W. STARR 
West Virginia University 





1 Bard, 111. 

?T’Allegro, 118-119. 

* Correspondence of Thomas Gray (ed. Paget Toynbee and Leonard 
Whibley), Oxford, 1935, 11, 502. In the later draft (ibid., 1, 436) this 
reads: “ Youthful Knights & Barons bold” corrected to “ Girt with many 
a Baron bold.” 
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The Athenaeum: a Mirror of Victorian Culture. By Leste A. 
MarcHanp. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1941. Pp. xvi-+ 411. $3.50. 


Martin F, Tupper and the Victorian Middle Class Mind. By Ratr 
BucHMANN. Bern: A. Francke, 1941. Pp. 165. Fr. 9.50. 
(Swiss Studies in English, 10.) 


The Saturday Review, 1855-1868: Representative Educated Opinion 
in Victorian England. By MertE Mowsray Bevineton. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xii-+ 415. $3.50. 
(Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature, 154.) 


Respect for the honesty of The Athenaeum: a Mirror of Vic- 
torian Culture grows with its use. The book is important not 
alone for detail amassed on a great number of prominent and 
minor nineteenth century writers but for the orientation of the 
Athenaeum itself among the changing thought-ways of the Vic- 
torian age and for the interpretation of that long and varied period. 
Characteristically Leslie Marchand writes: 


The appeal which German idealism had for the Victorian romantics was 
that it could take the sting out of even rationalism and make it possible 
for all men of good feeling to unite under a common banner of advance- 
ment which was itself a sufficient goal. The common enemy was no 
longer reason or science, but materialism. Seen in this light, many of the 
apparent inconsistencies of early Victorian criticism are understandable 
(p. 241). 


Those familiar with the Athenaeum in any one of its ten decades 
from 1828 to approximately 1928 may, forgetting this dire length, 
feel that more attention should have been paid to some particular 
phase of the weekly, such as the early work of Sterling. Or they 
may find that Dr. Marchand accredits the Athenaeum with more 
expertness in literary criticism than they remember and may glance 
over their own annotations on drab summaries, undue praise of 
Bulwer Lytton or Felicia Hemans, compilations of excerpts, and 
judgments heavy with the borrowed authority of German idealism. 
Yet from time to time Dr. Marchand himself takes scholarly 
cognizance of the shortcomings of this reviewing while he stresses 
the critical tenets of the periodical, its attempt to secure specialists, 
its courageous “fight against puffery” under Charles Wentworth 
Dilke’s honest management. In detail he discusses the Athenaeum’s 
awareness of the accepted conventions and ideologies of its day, its 
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typically Victorian refuge in compromises, and its serious desire for 
reform and progress. Special studies are included tracing through 
the years the weekly’s critical estimates of its great contemporaries, 
particularly Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley of the earlier writers; 
Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Mill of the later. 

Readers should be especially grateful because Dr. Marchand has 
accomplished the seeming miracle of reporting in a book of 370 odd 
pages a weekly which spans a century of vicissitudes in policy and 
practice. What is more, he has secured perspective yet has escaped 
the too frequent fallacy of dating his own work. Nowhere does he 
intrude the concepts and terminology of 1941 or pass judgment 
from the questionable vantage of its experience. 

It is quite otherwise with Dr. Buchmann’s Martin F. Tupper 
and the Victorian Middle Class Mind. Dr. Buchmann roundly 
denounces our forefathers with the hope that their “defects will 
become odious to us, especially, if we perceive the same traits in 
ourselves ” (p. 8), but he gives the impression, particularly in his 
first two chapters, that he is fighting a battle long since won. Even 
his own work is full of citations showing how thoroughly the 
Victorian age has been excoriated from the time of its own satirists. 
Yet much of his book makes good reading, fortunately offering 
more a pungent analysis of the Victorian middle class mind than 
a serious study of Martin Tupper, who becomes its symbol. Dr. 
Buchmann’s familiarity with German occasionally hampers his use 
of English, as in the sentence: “ Arnold’s criticism was of too 
objective a character to be only the outcome of a personal grievance, 
as it was in the case of Samuel Butler, whose philosophy narrowed 
down into a satire on Victorian domesticity, education and wor- 
ship” (p. 20). Yet-often Dr. Buchmann’s style is as pointed as 
his subject matter is aculeate. 

More significant as a guide to the Victorian age is Merle Mow- 
bray Bevington’s well-integrated study, The Saturday Review, 1855- 
1868: Representative Educated Opinion in Victorian England, The 
sub-title is here instructive. Readers familiar with the files of the 
once formidable weekly will be amazed at the amount of subject 
matter from the articles themselves which Mr. Bevington has man- 
aged to subsume. His book offers the kind of review long needed, 
anthological, yet abundant in analysis, coherent, and epitomized, a 
recreative digest of the creeds, rationalizations, shrewd or obtuse 
appraisals, and embedded prejudices that swayed educated Vic- 
torians during the initial thirteen years of the periodical’s long 
history. 

Readers should not be misled by the quiet tone of Mr. Bevington’s 
own writing, for his book records the battles royal of the mid-nine- 
teenth century in practically all fields: politics and economics, re- 
ligion, science, the arts, literature, He does justice to the hard- 
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headed, swift-thinking staff of the weekly in their calmer moods; 
but he makes them most memorable when they are most belligerent, 
whether they are slashing Browning or Browning’s detractors, the 
opponents of Pre-Raphaelitism or its advocates who hastened its 
decadence. Vehemently the staff denounced uncompromising con- 
servatives as retarding their age, sentimentalists as rendering it 
ludicrous, and restive critics like Ruskin as threatening its estab- 
lished decencies and protections. Mr. Bevington freely quotes the 
staff’s more provocative epigrams, such as, There is “ enough 
political immorality in Mr. Carlyle’s histories to create a race of 
brigands.” Particularly adroit in use of quotations is the account 
of the weekly’s long battledoor and shuttlecock with Matthew 
Arnold. Recorded also with especial skill are the wide-spread con- 
vulsions caused by Darwin’s The Origin of Species, convulsions 
amid which the Saturday critics did some of their clearest thinking. 

The honesty of Mr. Bevington’s work wins confidence. He keeps 
us aware of the shifts in the staff’s point of view with the passage 
of time; he does not suppress or minimize their more flagrant 
errors, Never is he their apologist. Throughout he grants the. 
potent Saturday reviewers, who so easily conquered their own day, 
that most rare tolerance of fair field and no favor. 

Mr. Bevington has greatly increased the usefulness of his work 
by appending an extensive list of identified articles in the weekly 


and brief biographical notes on their authors. 


; : Miriam M. H. THRALL 
Philadelphia 





The Letters of Joseph Addison. Edited by WATER GRAHAM. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. xxxvi-+ 527. $8.00. 


The letters by Addison printed in complete form, 428 in num- 
ber, constitute the body of the book; and those in précis form, his 
purely official letters, 274 in number, are placed together in 
Appendix I. In Appendix II are given 40 addressed to him. 

It is in every way an admirable book. Tasks facing the editor 
of a correspondence Mr. Graham has handled with sound judgment. 
The texts are excellent. Undated letters fall convincingly into 
place: for example, the early letters to Tonson (nos. 1-3) ; that to 
Philips indicating when Addison returned from his travels (no. 
43); a group in 1710 (nos. 286, 289, 300) ; and that interceding 
for friends (no. 404). Probably, however, no. 414 to Philips is 
misplaced at the end of the 1714 group (following Bohn), as 
similar letters from Steele to Philips run earlier, from April, 1712, 
to March, 1714. The identification of unknown correspondents is 
well-grounded, particularly of nos. 9, 65, 138a, 416, 426-8, 431. 
Could it be that Tonson, senior, is the correspondent in those un- 


5 
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solved puzzles, nos. 129, 135, 186? The annotations are pointed 
and dependable, if sometimes on the slender side. Surely, George 
Duckett (nos. 272, 292) deserved a footnote. What had Addison 
to do with the famous person, Lady Belasyse (nos. 321-3, 325) ? 
And one would like to know about “ little Thompson,” that “ excel- 
lent and amiable youth ” (nos. 43, 267, 306). The Addison family 
affairs in India are at last clearly presented, by letter and annota- 
tion, but reference to the new available material on Joseph’s law- 
suit in 1712-13 to recover a share in 4000 pelongs of Indian silk 
would have explained his remarks in nos. 336 and 349. One small 
editorial decision might be queried: why is the letter “To a 
Lady,” printed several times in the eighteenth century as Addison’s 
(for example, in Gent. Mag., April, 1762, pp. 180-1), dismissed 
silently? This would appear to be the place for a judgment upon it. 

Many new details of fact about Addison emerge both in letters 
and annotations; and the orderliness of the whole helps one to find 
the way more confidently through his biography. This is not to say 
that the biographical outline is entire or that Addison’s reserved 
personality is completely unfolded. The government official speaks 
from these pages. The Addison of the essays eludes us as does also 
the charming man whose witty conversation was remembered by 
Swift, Pope, Lady Mary, Young, and Steele. Yet, nevertheless, 
in the distinguished, formal letters of Mr. Secretary, we catch 
glimpses of “the patience, foresight, and temperate address” of 
one who “always waited and stemmed the current ”—that is, the 
Addison whom Steele worshipped. 

What of the letters that have perished? There are not any for 
1716, the year of Addison’s marriage. As they are not mentioned, 
probably no traces were found of letters written by him to the 
Countess of Warwick. But Oldmixon, writing in 1735, spoke of 
them, and also, in our time, an informed, reliable writer, who 
seemed to have definite knowledge of their whereabouts. 

- To the large number of holographs located and used, minor 
additions can be made. It may be helpful to know that the original 
manuscripts of five letters, perforce copied from nineteenth-century 
printed forms—nos. 161, 251, 288, 324, 382—have in recent years 
passed through auction and sales room (1917 to 1938). And four 
others not mentioned at all, their records indicate to be extant: 
(1) To Lord High Treasurer: “ May 14, 1708, resigning his place 
in the Commission of Appeals” (American Book Prices Current, 
1917, p. 912). (2) To Henry Newton, English Minister at Flor- 
ence: “July 16, 1708, referring to political matters and to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller” (Sotheby, 29 July 1919). (3) To Steele: Malmes- 
bury, March 4, 1710 (see my book, The Correspondence of Richard 
Steele, p. 39). (4) To Ambrose Philips, “ over against the End of 
Tavistock Court”: “Tuesday night [1713], The Bishop of Clog- 
her, Colonel Pagett, and myself Dine at Mrs. Bradshaws to-morrow 
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and are in hopes that you will be of the party. Colonel Pagett will 
meet you at St. James’s Coffee-House at one o’clock and go with 
you to Kensington, etc.” (Sotheby, 27 March 1923). 


RAE BLANCHARD 
Goucher College 





From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine. Animal Soul in French 
Letters from Descartes to La Mettrie. By Lronora COHEN 
ROSENFIELD, with a Preface by Paut Hazarp of the Académie 
Francaise. New' York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 
xxviii + 353. 


In 1933 Professor George Boas, in his Happy Beast in French 
Thought of the Seventeenth Century, recounted the debate over 
Montaigne’s “theriophily” or glorification of animals. Three 
years later, Miss Hester Hastings, without neglecting the philo- 
sophical background, traced the growth of humanitarianism toward 
animals in her excellent monograph, Man and Beast in French 
Thought of the Eighteenth Century. This present volume by 
Mrs. Rosenfield “follows the fortune and influence of conflicting 
theories of animal soul from Descartes to La Mettrie, indicating 
during that period the transition from animal to human ” mechan- 
istic interpretation (p. xiv). 

This question of “Ame des bétes” was widely discussed during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Descartes, as is well 
known, was a mechanist,—for animals, “The contrast between 
the perfect regularity of animal behavior and the hesitant uncer- 
tainty of human rational conduct,” says Mrs. Rosenfield, “ first led 
the young man to his belief in the mechanical nature of all animal 
processes” (p. 20), though he admitted later that he could not 
prove it (p. 13). Thus Descartes differed from the Aristotelian 
position of a sensitive or animal soul, on the one hand, or the Neo- 
Platonic vitalistic view, according to which soul permeates the uni- 
verse (p. xxiii), on the other. There was also, as we have seen, 
Montaigne who, in his Apologie de Raimond Sebond, had played 
with the paradox of animal superiority as a means to the humbling 
of man’s pride (p. xxiv). 

Descartes’ doctrine in respect to animals, like his philosophy in 
general, from unorthodox gradually became orthodox. Male- 
branche, whose work went through twenty French editions by 1772 
(p. 45), interpreted animal automatism by means of the philosophy 
of occasionalism. Bossuet, influenced by Thomas Aquinas and by 
Descartes, likewise emphasized animal mechanism (pp. 46-47). 
The Jansenists of Port-Royal took a similar position. Both they 
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and Malebranche were accused of cruelty to animals owing to their 
theory of animal insensibility (pp. 69-70). 

Meanwhile, various traditionalist thinkers, mostly now obscure, 
continued to express the Peripatetic philosophy of the Aristotelians 
or the Neo-Platonic vitalism or, as in the case of Legendre de Saint- 
Aubin in his widely-read Traité de Vopinion, reflected rather 
skeptically, in spite of their prevailing orthodoxy, the chaos of 
conflicting opinions (pp. 101-102). 

But new experimental facilities were developing. Vivisection 
was more widely practiced. The microscope revealed increasingly 
a whole new world of “’infiniment petit.” Under these influences, 
empiricism became more and more wide-spread. Descartes indeed 
had possessed many of the characteristics of an experimental 
scientist, but his thought was molded also by his rationalistic pre- 
conceptions. Now, the empiricists attacked the Cartesian doctrine 
of the Beast-Machine. Gassendi, Cureau de La Chambre, Pierre 
Bayle, Locke, Voltaire, were among those who emphasized the 
essential resemblance, except in degree, between animal and human 
intelligence. By rejecting the term “spiritual” to characterize 
man’s intelligence, Voltaire, says Mrs. Rosenfield, advanced the 
spread of the materialistic thesis (p. 132). Occasionally also, he 
introduced a humanitarian note by his attacks against abuses of 
vivisection and of slaughtering animals for food (ibid.). Cyrano 
de Bergerac wittily satirized two-legged Cartesians in the presence 
of superior four-legged beasts (pp. 114-117) in a passage that 
forecasts Swift’s Yahoos amongst the Houyhnhnms. 

In 1748, at length, La Mettrie brought out his book with the 
provocative title, L’Homme machine, which forms the culmination 
of Mrs. Rosenfield’s study. La Mettrie, she reminds us, “ over- 
dramatized his case to drive home his point” (p. 144). She 
explains: 


Obviously the author did not conceive of man as a pure automaton. ... 
Like Descartes, La Mettrie thought that body operates in accordance with 
mechanical laws. Unlike Descartes, however, he denied the existence of 
any soul whose essence is entirely distinct from extended matter. In 
brief, all soul for La Mettrie seemed conditioned by the organization of 
the body, and the superiority of humans over animals he deemed variously 
a function of their more developed brain structure, bodily organization 
or needs (pp. 143-144). 


Thus the pendulum had swung full-circle. “ Man, like the beasts, 
is a machine, and that means only that the functioning of the body 
operates mechanically, not animistically or mystically” (p. 144). 

Mrs. Rosenfield has carried out her study, in which it would be 
easy to take sides, with calm objectivity. In spite of all the long 
discussion of the past, “ believers in animal intelligence,” she says, 
“have still to debate with the automatists, just as believers in 
human soul have still to reckon with behavioristic opposition” (p. 
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xxi). Mrs. Rosenfield’s volume is based upon a wealth of material, 
carefully documented in Notes at the end of the text. Throughout, 
there is an admirable maturity of thought and style, a firmness of 
touch, which indicate complete mastery of a difficult subject. This 
book is an important contribution to the literary background of a 
period rich in the history of human thought. As M. Paul Hazard 
writes in his excellent Preface to Mrs. Rosenfield’s volume, 


to know a past which alone can explain our present, is a necessity for any 
thinking creature. .. . Faced as we are with the invasion of mechanism, 
what better remedy than to ponder the great problems once again? Con- 
fronted with doctrines that exert their contempt of intelligence, what 
better remedy than the free exercise of the critical mind (p. xi) ? 


GrorcE R. HAVENS 
The Ohio State University 





Goldoni in Spain. By Pau Patrick Rogers. Oberlin, Ohio: 
The Academy Press, 1941. Pp. x-+ 109. 


Professor Rogers had noted (p. 2) that in the vast bibliography 
of Goldoni, treatment of Spain was lacking. The present volume 
fills this gap. The author explains in his foreword that the civil 
war in Spain interrupted plans that included examination of Span- 
ish manuscripts and editions of Goldoni’s works and of the periodi- 
cals of the day. Rather than postpone publication indefinitely, he 
continued his work with recourse to secondary materials, fortu- 
nately rather abundant. The appendices contain long lists of 
musical plays and comedies performed or published in Madrid and 
Barcelona, with excellent comments on individual items. The 
Spanish performances belong chiefly to the middle and end of the 
eighteenth century and the first years of the nineteenth. 

Besides the appendices and bibliography Mr. Rogers has sup- 
plied about forty pages of general comment. Both comment and 
appendices are so admirably arranged and well-documented, so 
eminently fair and human, and so marked by insight into relations 
among various countries and among authors and actors, producers, 
critics and public, that they give real pleasure and profit to any 
reader. The present reviewer would like only to comment on a 
few generalizations which have caused him a little surprise. Mr. 
Rogers deduces (p. 1) that the infrequency of performance of 
Goldoni’s plays recently in Spain and other countries “may seem 
to indicate, that Goldoni has little to say to the non-Italian of our 
day,” and that “universality is not the hallmark of Goldoni’s 
genius.” Without denying some measure of truth to these generali- 
zations, it is probably true that almost no dramatic author survives 
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on the popular stage before posterity without some sort of cultural 
tradition or subsidy. Mr. Rogers states (p. 2) that Spanish trans- 
lators sinned greatly in their acknowledgment of original sources. 
But so do all translators and adapters for a truly “ popular” me- 
dium. Public and producers are interested only in the work itself, 
unless there is some particular thrill or réclame to be gained from 
mention of the original source. Mr. Rogers is somewhat puzzled. 
(p. 34) in estimating the comparative popularity in Spain of 
Goldoni and Alfieri (the latter based on a study by Professor 
Peers), because of course one would naturally expect Goldoni to be 
more “ popular” than Alfieri; and indeed Mr. Rogers is disposed 
to think that he was, but with commendable reserve he avoids a 
dogmatic statement in a complex situation. 

This reviewer is a little surprised by the emphasis which Mr. 
Rogers gives to Goldoni’s unhappiness in Paris (p. 1) and to that 
of Metastasio in Vienna (p. 9). On the other hand he finds great 
insight in the final paragraph (p. 42) of the text, to the effect that 
the conservative Goldoni could not compete with the liberal aggres- 
siveness of his French contemporaries, even though the French 
plays were often less worthy. However, is it quite correct to call 
these French authors “ contemporaries? ” 

This book is marked by careful, competent organization of 
material, and by recognition of the multiplicity of elements that 
control a theatrical “vogue.” Incidentally, many complacent read- 
ers of Goldoni’s comedies (including the present reviewer) will be 
surprised by the popularity of his texts for music. 


JOHN VAN HORNE 
University of Illinois 





Le Président de Brosses et ses amis de Genéve. Par YVONNE 
Bézarp. Paris: Boivin et Cie, 1939. Pp. 253. 


Aux deux publications précédentes de la correspondance du Prési- 
dent de Brosses (Lettres 4 Charles-Catherine Loppin de Gemeauz, 
Paris, Firmin-Didot, et Lettres familiéres écrites d’Italie, ibid.) 
Mlle Bézard ajoute maintenant l’échange de lettres entre le Prési- 
dent de Brosses et ses amis de Genéve: Jacob Huber, Charles Bon- 
net, Pierre Pictet, et Jean Jallabert. La collection comprend 104 
lettres, dont 43 du Président lui-méme. La plupart de ces lettres 
sont conservées 4 la Bibliothéque publique de Genéve et aux 
Archives du Comte André de Brosses. Autant que j’en puisse 
juger, la publication a été faite avec beaucoup de soin; l’introduc- 
tion bien documentée renseigne le lecteur sur les différents corre- 
spondants du Président et sur les rapports qu’il avait avec eux. 
Toutes les informations ne trouvant pas place dans une introduc- 
tion, sont parsemées dans les multiples notes accompagnant le 
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texte. L’idée de Mlle Bézard de ne pas présenter les lettres dans 
leur ordre chronologique, mais de les grouper suivant les différents 
correspondants, me parait trés heureuse, les sujets que le Président 
discute variant selon le caractére, les préoccupations et la pro- 
fession de celui 4 qui il s’addresse. I] s’entretient d’agriculture et 
surtout de politique avec J. Huber, de sciences naturelles et de 
philologie avec Bonnet. (On admirera la délicatesse non moits 
que l’art avec lequel le Président ménage et critique tout a la fois 
la vanité d’auteur et le lourd pédantisme de Bonnet.) Les lettres 
a Jallabert indiquent avec quel soin de Brosses rassemblait les 
documents sur lesquels il appuyait ses études géographiques et philo- 
logiques et quel intérét il attachait 4 impression et 4 la publication 
de ses ouvrages. Jallabert se charge également de renseigner le 
Président sur toutes les curiosités scientifiques et, last not least, 
il s’ingénie 4 le faire bénéficier de la franchise postale. Il est 
amusant de suivre les artifices employés au dix-huitiéme siécle par 
les personnes de haut rang pour déjouer les autorités centrales et 
évader les taxes postales. C’est encore Jallabert qui sert d’intermé- 
diaire entre de Brosses d’une part et Voltaire et Rousseau d’autre 
part (v. dans la lettre du 18 février 1766 le jugement final du 
Président sur Rousseau). 

L’intérét de la publication de Mlle Bézard se présente sous nom- 
bre d’aspects. Nous trouvons d’abord des renseignements impor- 
tants sur la personnalité du Président et sur ses ouvrages. De 
Brosses étant un esprit d’une grande culture et d’une vaste curiosité 
scientifique, et ses amis étant des érudits et des philosophes de 
premier ordre, la correspondance abonde en discussions intéressantes 
sur les grands thémes scientifiques et philosophiques du dix- 
huitiéme siécle: questions de biologie, questions de géographie et 
de colonisation (v. 4 ce sujet la réponse étonnante du Président a 
la lettre de Pictet, pp. 138-140), questions épistémologiques et lin- 
guistiques, etc. L’échange de lettres avec J. Huber ouvre une per- 
spective curieuse sur Genéve comme centre d’informations poli- 
tiques. C’est de Genéve que de Brosses recoit ses “derniéres nou- 
velles” sur le développement de la Guerre de la succession 
d’Autriche. Au grand étonnement de Huber le Président, qui 
pourtant tenait beaucoup a étre bien informé, n’était pas encore au 
courant de la signature de la paix a Aix-la-Chappelle un mois 
aprés |’événement. 

Nous n’avons pu souligner que quelques points de cette corre- 
spondance qui est d’un grand intérét pour tous les amateurs et 
étudiants du dix-huitiéme siécle. 

HERBERT DIECKMANN 

Washington University 
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BRIEF MENTION 





The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton. A New Text 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Harris FraNcIs FLETCHER. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. Pp. xiv-+ 574. $2.50. 
“The New Cambridge Edition ” of Milton is not Moody rewritten ; 
it is a new book, with new introductions, notes, and text. It owes 
little to the volume which for forty years was a favorite with stu- 
dents and which, in this reviewer’s opinion, is now superseded. Pro- 
fessor Fletcher has wisely. not attempted to reword and bring up 
to date Moody’s well turned criticism; instead he has given us his 
own words, which do justice not only to recent scholarship but also 
to Milton himself. His book is pleasant to the eye and packed with 
useful information. Notes are at the bottom of the page (where 
they should be) and are concisely helpful rather than text-encroach- 
ing. Like Moody, Fletcher annotates the Latin verse sparsely. To 
compensate for such laudable severity there are scattered riches: a 
neat summary of biographical materials, stimulating views on chro- 
nology, commonsense criticism, carefully chosen bibliographical 
references, and a completely new text. Unlike Moody, Fletcher 
rightly based his text on the last editions printed by Milton; and 
unlike all previous editors, he collated many copies of each edition, 
choosing from all possible variants what seemed to him the correct 
readings. The result, however, “is not intended to be a basic, com- 
pletely adequate text with full textual apparatus for scholarly use,” 
and the scholar interested in such matters must wait for the com- 
plete text which I believe Professor Fletcher has in preparation. 
One notices a good many unaccustomed readings, but systematic 
search for them is made difficult by the editor’s decision (in view of 
the purpose of the book) to modernize spelling, capitalization, and 
typography, and also by a few errors in proofreading. With the new 
Cambridge Milton we have come closer than ever before to what 
Milton probably intended us to read. 


WILLIAM R. PARKER 
The Ohio State University 





Universal Author Repertoire of Italian Essay Literature. By 
JosepH G. Fucittta. New York: 8S. F. Vanni, 1941. Pp. 534. 
This volume is the large answer to the very large question: “ What 
is there on a given author in the thousands of Italian miscella- 
neous essay volumes which have appeared throughout most of the 
nineteenth century and our own?” It is a huge undertaking in 
bibliography which only those perhaps who have wondered at the 
contents of such announced titles as “ Da Dante a Manzoni” or 
Studi di poesia will readily appreciate. Such volumes of course 
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are very popular on the Italian scene. They quite often contain 
essays on literature other than Italian. This bibliography, conse- 
quently, goes beyond the field of Italian literature. Professor 
Fucilla has examined the contents of exactly one thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-seven “miscellaneous essay volumes” published 
from 1821 to 1938. A numbered list of these opens the volume. 
Then in a second index the contents of these volumes are analyzed 
according to the authors discussed by the essays—an index con- 
taining about eighteen thousand titles. Obviously this is pure 
bibliography on a vast scale. Professor Fucilla has assumed that 
scholars want to know of everything written on “their author.” 
He has explored for them a field which they were most likely to 
overlook. True, they may not care to read the essays which thus 
come to their attention. They may find them to be inaccessible. 
But surely, in any case, they cannot fail to be grateful to Professor 
Fucilla for indicating their existence. It was not his business as 
bibliographer in this case to choose. His was to list all contents. 
And this he could not have done in a better or more thorough way. 


Cc. 8.8. 





Richard Owen Cambridge: Belated Augustan. By RicHARD 
D. AtticK. Dissertation. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1941. Pp. vi-++-160. Unlike many Ph. D. theses, this is a 
pleasant, thorough, unpretentious piece of work. Mr. Altick has 
searched widely in published and unpublished material and has 
brought together a surprising amount of information and anecdote 
about the author of The Scribleriad and of twenty-one papers in 
The World. Yet there is no attempt to make Cambridge an impor- 
tant figure; instead his writings, his kindly personality, and his 
manner of life are shown to be characteristic of “the cultural lag 
. . . [of] the latter half of the eighteenth century.” 

R. D. H. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





THE LICENSE FOR SHAKESPEARE’S MARRIAGE. In a note with this title in 
MLN for last June, pp. 450-451, Dr. J. G. McManaway has pointed out an 
error in my little book, Shakespeare of Stratford (p. 3), where I have 
reprinted the Worcester record of a marriage license between Wm, Shaxpere 
and “ Anne Whateley ” in part as follows: 


Item eodem die supradicto emanavit Licentia ... 
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It is all too evident that in giving the fourth word as I did I was following 
the allegedly precise transcript of the manuscript in the Shakespeare Docu- 
ments (1904) of Mr. D. H. Lambert, who reads: 


Itm eodem die / sup*dto / emanavit Licfa .. . 


This looks careful, and supradicto gives a satisfactory, though rather pleo- 
nastic, meaning. The trouble is that it cannot possibly be read from the 
word which appears in the facsimile of the entry published by Mr. J. W. 
Gray in his Shakespeare’s Marriage (1905). Why Mr. Lambert so read it, 
and why I failed to check it by Mr. Gray’s facsimile, are questions I blush 
to consider. 

The disputed word seems from the facsimile to be intended for “ similis,” 
that is, a like license, as the original publisher, Halliwell-Phillipps, and 
nearly all other scholars have understood it. It is in my judgment clearly 
written silis, with a looped double line above the entire word which would 
naturally indicate an omitted “m.” Dr, McManaway proposes a new inter- 
pretation, salis, for “ salutis,” and would translate, “on the same day of 
salvation a license proceeded.” This seems to me much less likely. In the 
first place, though the phrase “annus salutis ” is common enough, as Dr. 
McManaway says, in formal historical dates (meaning simply “ A. D.”), 
that offers no precedent for “dies salutis.” Paleographically, the slightly 
rising horizontal stroke which follows the end of the first “s” in the ques- 
tioned word, and which Dr. McManaway takes for part of an “a,” looks to 
me like the normal transition-stroke to a quite regular “i.” The dot over 
this “i” is clear, though not conspicuous, in my copy of the facsimile. 

It would be foolish to argue the point at length. So far as I know, the 
only facsimile yet available from the Worcester diocesan register is the one 
in Gray’s book, consisting of a mere line and a half, to which Chambers and 
Professor B. R. Lewis refer their readers. A glance at the original, or a 
facsimile of more generous length, would probably show the word occurring 
repeatedly and make its meaning unquestionably clear. 


“ 


T. Brooke 
Yale University 


Repty. Professor Tucker Brooke is, of course, correct in his belief that 
the adjacent entries in the Register of the Bishop of Worcester must even- 
tually be consulted in an attempt to determine the correct reading of the 
contracted word “satis” or “sitis.” Meanwhile, the Register itself not 
being accessible, we have only the facsimile of the Shakespeare entry pub- 
lished by J. W. Gray. 


1 The transcription given by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps may be ignored 
without great risk, for he is reputed to have been unable to read the secre- 
tarial hand and to have been dependent on the accuracy of an assistant. 
Only he and Gray seem to have examined the Register; reprints of the entry 
by other scholars appear to be derivative or to be based on Gray’s facsimile. 
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In this facsimile every letter in the crucial word is clear except the 
second, which I take to be “a” and Professor Brooke reads as “i.” There 
are two points of disagreement. First, is the letter “a” or “i”; and, 
second, does the horizontal loop over the word represent omitted “ut” or 
an omitted “m”? It appears to me that the first two letters are “sa,” and 
readers who have the works at hand will wish to compare the word in 
Gray’s facsimile of the marriage entry with the words in the various fac- 
similes I previously cited in Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s article and book, in 
which initial “s” and “a” are linked by a descending curve that termi- 
nates the “s” and forms part of the body of the “a.” The dot to which 
Professor Brooke refers is so faint that it does not appear to belong to the 
word in question; it may be a stain or other defect in the paper, but only 
a careful examination of the original manuscript can decide this point. 

The significance of the loop is open to discussion. The normal method of 
indicating the omission of “m” or “n” is to place a bar or tilde over the 
adjacent vowel. On the other hand, according to McKerrow, “an 1 with a 
cross-mark or curl, t or 7, is used to indicate a number of contractions or 
suspensions, e.g. atr = aliter, Hercut = Herculis.” Among McKerrow’s 
examples of other contracted forms are “ aptice = apostolice ” and “ apto4 = 
apostolorum,” ? but these have been marginally corrected in manuscript by 
Falconer Madan, whose copy of McKerrow’s book is in my possession, so 
that “aptice = apostolice” and “aptoj, = apostolorum.” And as I have 
pointed out in the documents reproduced by Jenkinson, “ sattm = salutem.” 
In ten of the documents I cited the l-contraction in “ salutem ” is indicated 
by a single bar extending almost the length of the word; in the other one, 
Plate XXXI. ii, line 1, two intersecting horizontal strokes extend the length 
of the word, forming the equivalent of the horizontal loop in the marriage 
entry, which likewise extends from the first letter of the word through the 
last. Thus there is abundant evidence for interpreting a single or double 
bar (or a loop) extending the length of a word as the sign of an 
l-contraction. 

Until it is possible, by examination of the original entry and those 
adjacent to it in the Bishop of Worcester’s Register, to determine the scribal 
habits of the official who kept the Register, I shall continue to believe that 
the contraction is “satis” and that it should be expanded to “ salutis.” * 


” “c 


JAMES G. McCMANAWAY 
Folger Shakespeare Library 





*See R. B. McKerrow, Introduction to Bibliography, pp. 320, 321, 324. 

*I take this opportunity to correct two literal errors in my original note 
that were introduced after the proofs left my hands: in paragraph 2, line 2, 
read “ supradicto,” and in paragraph 5, line 1, read “ salutis.” 
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ENcoRE ANO. Fr. Acgopart ‘ Ethiopien.’ En lisant dans MP. xxxvit, 243 
seq. l’article de M. Edward C. Armstrong sur l’anc. fr. Agopart ‘ Ethiopien’ 
(j’en dois la connaissance & l’amitié bienveillante de l’auteur), il me vint 
& Vesprit qu’une étymologie autre que celle proposée par Paul Meyer et 
acceptée par M, Armstrong aurait quelque chance d’étre la bonne. J’avais 
recueilli quelques notes & ce sujet, et je me proposais d’en faire un court 
article, quand j’eus la malchance de les perdre, avec d’autres papiers plus 
ou moins importants. L’article de M. Leo Spitzer dans MLN. Lvit, 252 seq. 
me fait penser qu’il ne serait peut-étre pas inutile de porter 4 la con- 
naissance du public mon hypothése, méme dépourvue de références. 

En peu de mots, voici de quoi il s’agit. En arabe, les Ethiopiens de 
religion islamique (et eux seuls, & l’exclusion des Chrétiens) sont connus 
sous le nom d’al-Jabart, al représentant bien-entendu l’article. L’origine 
de ce terme, qui ne s’appliquait d’abord qu’aux habitants de la petite 
principauté d’Ifat dans Ethiopie du sud-est et dont l’étymologie est in- 
certaine, a été l’objet de nombreuses recherches, résumées par M. Enrico 
Cerulli dans un excellent article de l’Enciclopedia Italiana, xvi, 931 (1932). 
Bien que 11 de l’article ne s’assimile pas, en arabe littéraire, & un j qui le 
suit, l’assimilation a lieu normalement dans plusieurs dialectes, notamment 
dans ceux de la Syrie et de la Palestine. Un mot tel qu’Ajjabart (le 
deuxiéme a, trés court, a une couleur trés peu marquée) a pu étre reproduit 
en francais sous la forme Agopart ou Achopart. 

Les troupes éthiopiennes qui combattaient dans l’armée des Ayyoubides 
en Syrie se composaient naturellement de musulmans. Ce furent sans doute 
des Arabes qui donnérent aux Croisés des informations sur ces troupes, et 
aj-Jabart était le seul mot par lequel ils auraient pu indiquer le caractére 
ethnique de ces guerriers étrangers. 

L’étymologie arabe d’Agopart n’est point atteinte par quatre des cing 
objections formulées par M. Spitzer (p. 253) contre l’étymologie qui le 
fait dériver d’Aethiops, plus le suffixe adjectival -art. La cinquiéme 
objection subsiste. Néanmoins, si M. Spitzer a sans doute raison de pro- 
tester, aprés Sainéan, contre “ les prétendus orientalismes de l’onomasiologie 
paienne dans les chansons de geste,” il me semble qu’il faut se garder de 
tomber dans l’excés contraire: deux siécles de rapports étroits entre les 
Croisés et la Syrie (sans parler des relations suivies entre 1l’Espagne 
islamique et la France chrétienne) n’ont pu manquer de laisser des traces 
dans la langue. N’est-il pas vraisemblable que les Croisés, en remarquant 
parmi leurs adversaires la présence de troupes d’un caractére particulier, 
se soient adressés aux indigénes de Syrie pour obtenir des renseignements 
sur ces troupes, et qu’ils aient ainsi adopté le terme arabe? 

Mon hypothése ne présente qu’une difficulté. Le terme al-Jabart ne se 
rencontre en arabe, autant que je sache, qu’é partir du treiziéme siecle, 
tandis qu’Agopart se trouve déji dans un texte latin d’Albert d’Aix, du 
début du douziéme. Mais, pour me servir d’une remarque judicieuse de M. 
Spitzer (p. 255), “rien ne nous empéche d’admettre l’existence, deux ou 
trois siécles avant son attestation, d’un nom désignant” une population 
étrangére, et pour lequel un témoignage positif pourrait surgir d’un jour 
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& Yautre d’un texte arabe inédit: la littérature arabe du Moyen Age est 
loin d’étre connue et étudiée aussi complétement que le sont la latine et 
la francaise. 

Avant de conclure, je voudrais remarquer que la forme et la fortune 
d’Agopart auraient fort bien pu étre influencées et favorisées par l’analogie 
phonétique du verbe agoper, achopper: une étymologie populaire aurait 
assimilé les Ethiopiens qui ouvraient la bataille en se tenant & genoux & 
des personnes qui trébuchent (bien que l’analogie des deux attitudes ne me 
paraisse pas aussi frappante qu’elle le parait 4 M. Spitzer). 

Quoi qu’il en soit, ma suggestion présente tout au moins l’avantage de 
concilier les points de vue de M. Armstrong, qui voit dans Agopart un 
nom propre, et de M. Spitzer, qui le rattache au verbe achopper. La 
politique de 1’“ appeasement” offre encore quelque utilité . . . dans le 
domaine de ]’étymologie, bien entendu. 

G. Levi DELLA VIDA 

Uniwersity of Pennsylvania 





ENCORE ET TOUJOURS LES ACHOPARTS (OU DE L’UTILITE DU GREC BYZANTIN 
POUR LES ETUDES ROMANES). J’ai parlé il y a dix ans des Agolans et des 
Achoparts.1_ On semble ignorer encore aujourd’hui qu’Algolan, Agolan = 
Yarabe al-ghul4m, gars, garcon, héros. 

Mais c’est spécialement du mot Achopart que la courtoisie du directeur 
de cette Revue m’invite & entretenir ses lecteurs. Je ne reviens pas sur les 
étymologies proposées par P. Meyer ? et d’autres, notamment sur celle que 
M. Giorgio Levi Della Vida, le maitre arabisant, vient de nous suggérer, 
dans le méme fascicule du savant recueil auquel j’ai l’honneur de collaborer 
pour la premiére fois. Cette derniére explication est aussi ingénieuse qu’éru- 
dite, et je n’aurais pas “ressuscité” celle que j’enterrai il y a onze ans 
dans le Bulletin de notre Académie,®? si M. Levi Della Vida lui-méme ne 
Yavait trouvée intéressante et méme plausible. La voici donc, briévement. 

Dans l’épopée byzantine de Digenis Akritas, dont la rédaction originale 
ou primitive est sirement du Xe siécle, on trouve le pluriel drfourdées 
(atzoupddes ou adjoupddes, pluriel de adjoupds) pour désigner des esclaves, 
des chambellans ou des gardes-de-corps. Ainsi le beau-pére de Digenis lui 
fait présent de douze femmes de chambre et de douze drtoumdées.* 


* Voir Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 
1931, pp. 481-484. 

* Romania, vir (1878), 437-440. 

* Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 1931, pp. 
463-493. 

* Hscorialensis, vers 1076; Trébizonde, Chant V, vers 1397; Andros, vers 
2261. Hesseling n’a pas compris ce mot; il l’a traduit par “ chambriéres,” 
et Miliarakis s’est trompé aussi: au vers 2261 d’Andros, il a écrit rfovrdras 
au lieu de drfouvrdras. 
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Ce méme mot se retrouve dans une partie “ tardive” du Digenis—le pre- 
mier chant de la rédaction d’Andros—qui contient, il est vrai, des éléments 
archaiques empruntés probablement 4 des chants perdus de l’ancien poéme. 
De toutes facons, le vers 90 du Chant I d’Andros est trés instructif parce 
qu’il nous montre quelle était la fonction des drfourddes. Ce sont des huis- 
siers sarrasins chargés de veiller aux portes du palais: 


Tpiaxociovs Lapaxnvods, yépovras arfoumddes 


Zdwke va Pudrdrrwor Tpryipwhev rés wopres. 


Le mot n’est pas particulier & l’épopée vulgaire. Il est employé par un 
chroniqueur du Xe siécle (le Continuateur de Théophane), dans un sens qui 
& premiére vue parait exactement pareil. L’Empereur déposé, Romain 
Lécapéne ou Lacapéne, devenu moine, a une vision “ infernale ”: conduit tout 
nu par des eunuques dans une grande salle du Palais, il y voit un grand 
baicher attisé par des atzypades ® (noter la variante vocalique). La Vierge 
prend pitié de l’Empereur, l’habille et le fait entrer dans une autre salle, 
tandis que deux grands dignitaires, dont un évéque, sont jetés dans le 
brasier par les atzypades. 

Il est clair que les atzypades, comme les eunuques, font partie du per- 
sonnel du palais. Mais quelque chose a da les recommander au conteur de 
cette vision pour le réle de diables ou de diablotins qu’ils y jouent, Le texte 
cité plus haut de Digenis nous donne la clé du mystére. Les atzoupades, 
ou mieux atzypades, devaient étre des huissiers ou chambellans d’origine 
sarrasine ou négre: depuis longtemps, dans l’hagiographie, le diable 
apparaissait sous la figure d’un Ethiopien (Aléioy). 

Nous sommes heureusement en état de confirmer cette hypothése d’une 
maniére que des critiques indulgents ont trouvée brillante. Un chroniqueur 
du XIe siécle, Skylitzés, copié par Cédrénus,® cite, parmi les assassins de 
Nicéphore Phokas, un certain Atzypotheodoros, Théodore l’Atzypas, et 
Zonaras ajoute qu’on l’avait surnommé ainsi & cause de la noirceur de sa 
peau.” 


5 Theophanes Continuatus, Lib. VI, De Constantino Porphyrogenneto, ed. 
de Bonn, p. 439: “‘O 5 Bacrrebs Pwuavds dpa Kar’ bvap dio ebvovxous AevKogo- 
povrvras, kal xparnoaytes airévy Trav xeipav Hryayov avbrov els thy TpixiuBador 
ddXéyuuvov. 7d dé Thuxanorhpy hv wewAnpwuevovy mupds, ovvedaBedifero 5é ird 
adrtumddwy mroddav. kal dpa tiv Oeordxov €XMovoav mpds abrdy Kal Aadjnoagay Tois 
evvovxos da THy EXenuooivny abrov. évdicaca avroy % Oeordxos elanyaryer abTov 
els thy Tpomny. dinrOev 5é Sedeuévos 6 kip Kwvoravrivos 6 opayels xal 6 
unrpororirns ’Avacrdovos ‘Hpaxdelas, dyouevor mapa artumddwy: kal mapédwxar 
avrovs Kat évéBadov els 7d mip éxeivo .. .” 

* Georgius Cedrenus, ed. de Bonn, p. 375: “. . . joav 88 6 marpixios Mexanr 
6 Bovprins cai Adwy ratidpxns 6 Badavrios kal trav Tov ThimioKn morikwratwv 
4 ’Arfnmodeddwpos . . . "Arfurobesdwpos est la meilleure legon (v. l’appareil 
critique). 

7Joannes Zonaras, vol. m1, ed. de Bonn, pp. 517-518: 
Bovprins Mixanr éyxorav re Bacirei kal adrds dia rhv dpynv, ws elpnra, THY 


“ec 
a. 


. joay be 6 
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Conclusion: au Xé siécle byzantin, le mot dr{vrds, prononcé aussi drfouras, 
s’appliquait & un huissier ou chambellan d’origine orientale, 4 la peau noire: 
c’était un “domestique négre” du Palais—évidemment emprunté, comme 
tant d’usages auliques des IXe et Xe siécles, au cérémonial des Abbassides 
de Bagdad et de Samarra. Dans ces conditions—et comme le mot & coup 
sir est oriental—il suffit de parcourir les descriptions arabes de ces palais 
pour en retrouver la forme originale. Lisons par exemple le récit d’Al- 
Khatib, décrivant la réception d’une ambassade byzantine 4 Bagdad, l’an 
917.8 Au palais méme, les’ ambassadeurs ne trouvérent pas de soldats, mais 
4000 eunuques blancs, 3000 noirs, 7000 hadjibs et 4000 pages noirs. J’ai 
cité ce texte parce que l’article Hadjib de l’Encyclopédie de l’Islam (j’y 
renvoie pour |’étymologie du mot arabe et son sens original, “ huissier,” 
qui défend la porte) insiste surtout sur le haut dignitaire de ce nom. Mais 
les palais arabes—comme celui de Byzance—contenaient des eunuques et 
des haédjibs en foule. 

Comme & Byzance ils étaient le plus souvent des négres, le mot, pris pour 
une forme d’Al@ioy, en vint & signifier “négre” et “diable.” Ce dernier 
sens est le seul qu’drfourds ait en grec moderne, 4 moins qu’on ne tienne 
compte de la signification d’ “ araignée ” qu’drfouvrds aurait, parait-il, dans 
le dialecte de l’ile d’Egine (l’araignée étant noire et diabolique! ).® 

M. Levi Della Vida, dés qu’il a eu connaissance des faits historiques et 
linguistiques exposés ci-dessus, a reconnu l’identité de hadjib et d’ar{uras. 
L’aspirée a disparu en grec: c’est normal. La terminaison -ds était con- 
stamment ajoutée aux mots masculins tirés de l’arabe: cf. dunpas, cas tout 
& fait pareil. La variante dr{vras—drfourds ne fait point difficulté. Je 
montrerai ailleurs que le Marsile de la Chanson de Roland n’est autre que 
Al-Mansir. 

Il est clair, selon moi, qu’Agopart ou Achopart est un mot arabe passé en 
francais par l’intermédiaire du grec byzantin. 

Relisons les passages des historiens des Croisades ot ce mot figure. Albert 
d’Aix comme Tudebode, dans leurs dénombrements, sont tributaires du “ folk- 
lore ” ethnographique plutét que de la géographie réelle. Le premier énumére 
les Azoparts péle-méle avec les Publicains (c’est-a-dire les Pauliciens, ren- 
contrés par les Croisés en Bulgarie!). Et l’énumération de Tudebode est 
encore plus fantaisiste, & propos de la bataille d’Ascalon: “ Turcorum, 
Saracenorum et Arabum, Agulanorum (!) et Curtorum, Achupartorum 
(var. Asupartorum), Azimitorum (!!!) et aliorum paganorum ...” 

Déja Paul Meyer concluait: “ Azopart est visiblement un terme de langue 
vulgaire en usage chez les chrétiens établis en Orient.” 

Il n’avait pas, peut-étre, entiérement tort de croire que ce mot, venu 
(ce qu’il ne savait pas) de l’arabe hdédjib par le grec adr{uras—drfourdas, avait 


adéyiorov cal Adwy 6 "ABaddyrns Kal 6 peddyxpovs Oeddwpos, bv 3a 7d Tov 
eldous peddvrepoy éxddouv ’Arfumobeddwpov, kal érepor dio.” 
® A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes (en russe). tome II, pp. 208-210. 
°Je pense que c’est P, Karolides qui, le premier, apercut Videntité 
Varfunds, d’drfourads et de hadjib. Cf. l’article drf{ouras—drfoumddes de Sp. 
Kyriakides, dans la Meydé\n ’Eyxvuxdoraldea (rod Ivpooi). 
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un certain rapport (pseudétymologique) avec Aléioy. Et peut-étre que le 
nom si pareil des Musulmans d’Ethiopie, dont M. Della Vida s’est si oppor- 
tunément souvenu, a aidé & populariser—en en précisant encore le sens— 
le nom truculent qui sonne si bien dans tant de vers épiques. 


HENRI GREGOIRE 
Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, 
New York City 


Réponse. La brillante étymologie que M. Henri Grégoire a proposée en 
1931 pour Agopart (j’ai honte de l’avoir ignorée, car l’endroit ow il l’avait 
“enterrée” est toute autre chose qu’un cimetiére) m’a semblé attrayante 
dés qu’il m’en fit part l’été dernier, lorsque j’avais déja envoyé & MLN. 
la note imprimée ci-dessus. Je n’hésiterais pas & l’accueillir et & retirer la 
mienne, si le mot drfovras (dont la dérivation de l’arabe hddjib ne fait 
point de doute) se trouvait employé, au moins une fois, dans le sens 
spécifique de “ troupes éthiopiennes,” comme Agoparti (Achuparti, Asuparti) 
Vest chez Albert d’Aix et Tudebode. Mais cela n’est pas le cas: dans tous 
les passages cités par M. Grégoire, drfourds a gardé sa signification originaire 
d’huissier ou de domestique; noir, si l’on veut, mais non pas nécessairement 
éthiopien. S’il est vrai qu’ Al@ioy a pris en grec le sens général de “ Négre,” 
les Agoparti des historiens des Croisades paraissent bien étre des troupes 
venues de l’Abyssinie, et non point des négres quelconques. Ainsi que je 
Vai reconnu moi-méme, le point faible de ]’étymologie que j’ai avancée est 
que nous ignorons si, & la fin du XIIe siécle, on appliquait déja le mot 
al-Djabart aux Ethiopiens musulmans, comme on !’a fait plus tard. D’autre 
part, l’étymologie de M. Grégoire, toute séduisante qu’elle est, ne s’impose 
pas avec une certitude absolue. 

La conclusion de l’intéressant débat auquel MM. Armstrong, Spitzer, 
Grégoire et moi-méme avons pris part est plutét décourageante: quatre 
étymologies différentes & propos d’un pauvre mot! II y a de quoi devenir 
sceptique sur les résultats des études que nous cultivons. 

M. Grégoire est peu enclin & reconnaitre chez les historiens des Croisades 
une connaissance méme médiocre de ]’ethnologie des Infidéles. Je me permets 
d’étre plus optimiste que lui sur ce point. L’énumeration des troupes 
musulmanes qui prirent part 4 la bataille d’Ascalon, telle que la donne 
Tudebode, n’est pas aussi “fantaisiste” que le pense M. Grégoire: 4 
Vexception d’“ Agulani,” tous les autres ethniques sont corrects et se 
rapportent & des peuples qui étaient réellement representés dans l’armée 
musulmane, les “ Curti” étant naturellement des Kourdes et les “Azimiti” 


des Persans (‘Adjamé en arabe). 
@. L. D. V. 
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matical and metrical harmony. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1942. Pp. x + 248. 
$2.00. 

McKillop, Alan Dugald.—The background 
of Thomson’s Seasons. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
U. of Minn. Press, [1942]. Pp. viii + 191. 
$2.50. 

Marchand, Ernest.—Frank Norris, a study. 
Stanford U., Calif.: Stanford U. Press, 
[1942]. Pp. x + 258. $3.00. 

Martz, Louis L.—The later career of 
Tobias Smollett. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
U. Press, 1942. Pp. xiv + 213. $3.00. (Yale 
Studies in English, 97.) 

Miles, Josephine. — Wordsworth and the 
vocabulary of emotion. Berkeley and Los 


Angeles; U. of Calif. Press, 1942. Pp. viii 


+ 181. 
12, 1.) 


(U. of Calif. Pubs. in Eng., vol. 


Mill, John Stewart.—The Spirit of the Age. | 


Introductory essay by Frederick A. von 


Hayek. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1942. | 


Pp. xxxiii + 94. $1.50. 

Naylor, John S.—JInformative writing. 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. x + 157. 
$1.75. 

Needler, G. H.—John Galt, dramatist. Re- 
printed from U. of Toronto Quarterly, x1, 2 
(January, 1942), 194-208. 


O’Connor, Sister Mary Catharine. — The 
Art of Dying Well, the Development of the 
Ars moriendi. New York: Columbia U. Press, 
1942. Pp. xiii + 258. $2.50. (Columbia U. 
Studies in Eng. and Comp. Lit., 156.) 

Paston, Lady Katherine—Correspondence, 
1603-1627. Ed., with introd. and notes, by 
Ruth Hughey. [London]: Norfolk Record 
Society, 1941. Pp. xvi + 152. (Norfolk Re- 
cord Society, XIv.) 

Penrose, Boies, F. R. G. S. — Urbane 
travelers, 1591-1635. Philadelphia, Pa.: U. 
of Pa. Press, 1942. Pp. x + 251. $3.00. 

Pound, Louise.—Literary Anthologies and 
The Ballad. Reprinted from the Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, v1, 127-141. September, 
1942. 

Pritchard, John Paul. — Return to the 








es, 


fountains, some classical sources of American 
criticism. Durham, N. C.: Duke U. Press, 
1942. Pp. xiv + 271. $3.00. 

Sanders, Charles Richard.—Coleridge ani 
the Broad Church movement, studies in S.17 
Coleridge, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, J. C. Hare 
Thomas Carlyle, and F. D. Maurice. Dur. 
ham, N. C.: Duke U. Press, 1942. Pp. viii 
+ 307. $3.50. 

Schlauch, Margaret.—The gift of tongues 
New York: Modern Age Books, [1942]. Pp 
x + 342. $3.50. 

Shakespeare, William. — Complete plays 
and poems. A new text, ed. with introd 
and notes by William Allan Neilson ani 
Charles Jarvis Hill. Boston, Mass. : Hough- 
ton Mifflin, [1942]. Pp. xxviii + 1420. $5.00. 
(The New Cambridge Edition. ) 

Smith, Paul Edward. — Pathomachia, a 
edition. Diss. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
U. of America Press, 1942. Pp. x + 182. 

Steele, Richard.—Correspondence. Ed. Re 
Blanchard. London: Humphrey Milford [New 
York; Oxford U. Press], 1941. Pp. xxviii+ 
562. $10.00. 


GERMAN 


Au, Hans v. d.—Die Namen der Gemarkuy 
Eberstadt bei Darmstadt. Gesammelt. [He:- 
sisches Flurnamenbuch. H. 20]. Marbury: 
Elwert, 1941. 140 pp. M. 3. 

Barthel, Ludwig Friedrich— Vom Eigentun 
der Seele. Jena; Diederichs [1941]. 246 pp. 
M. 4.80. 

Giilzow, Erich —Edmund Hoefer und seine 
Heimat. [Grimmer Heimatbiicherei. H, 5]. 
Grimmen; Waberg, 1938. 32 pp. 75 Pf. 

Hagboldt, Peter, and Kaufmann, F. W- 
Deutsch fiir Anfiinger. An Inductive Pre 
sentation of Minimum Essentials. Illustra 
tions by Edmund Giesbert. Revised Edition. 
[The Heath Chicago German Series]. Bos 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. vii, 272 pp. $1.60. 

Hoffmann, E. T. A.— Der goldene Toff. 
Ein Miirchen aus der neuen Zeit. Ed. with 
Introduction, Notes, and Critical Commet- 
tary by W. F. Mainland, M. A. [Blackwell's 
German Texts]. Oxford: Basil Blackwell 
1942. xxix, 103 pp. 6s. 6d. Zs 

Hofrichter, Ruth J. — Three Poets anf 
Reality. Study of a German, an Austriat, 
and a Swiss Contemporary Lyricist. Pub 
lished for Vassar College. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1942. xiii, 120 pp. $2.00. 

Kiel, Anna Hendrika. — Jesaias Romplet 
von Liwenhalt, ein Dichter des Friihbarock. 
Diss. Amsterdam. Utrecht : Keminck [194]: 
239 pp., 2 leaves. 

Loy, Karl. — Familiennamen im Franket 
wald und anderswo. Kronach; Julius Heit, 
1940. 30 pp. 60 Pf. 
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Salinger, Herman.—An Index to the Poems 
of Rainer Maria Rilke Gesammelte Werke 
and Spate Gedichte, Compiled. [Madison, 
Wis.]: The University of Wisconsin Press. 
32 pp. $1.00. 

Selden, Elizabeth.—China in German Poetry 
from 1773 to 1833. [Univ. of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 25, 
No.3]. Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Press, 1942, 
x, 141-316 pp. 

Steiner, Herbert.—Begegnung mit Stefan 

eorge. [Aurora, I]. Aurora, N. Y.: Wells 
ollege Press, 1942, 16 pp. $1.20. 100 copies. 

Wernher der Gartenezre.— Meyer Helm- 
brecht, A Poem, Edited by Charles E. Gough. 
[German Medieval Series, Section A, Vol. 
II}.. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1942. xxxv, 
117 pp. 6s. 

FRENCH 


Bevans, C. A—The O. Fr. Vocab. of Cham- 
Ppagne. Part of U. of Chicago diss., 1941. xiii 
++ 229 pp. lithotyped. 

) Brodin, Pierre—Les Ecrivains francais de 
Jentre-deux-guerres. Montreal: Valiquette, 
£1942. 391 pp. 

Brodin, Sylvie B., and Vigneras, M.—En 

eéne! Trois comédies avec musique. New 


ork: Dryden Press, 1942. viii + 295 pp. 
1.45. 


Chanson de Roland, la, ed. Gardner, Woods, 


nd Hilton. Boston: Ginn, 1942. xviii + 

41 pp. $3.00. 

— Ed. F. Whitehead. Oxford: Blackwell, 
M42. xx + 171 pp. 7/6. 

Cohen, G.— Lettres aux Américains, pro- 
blémes actuels. Montreal: L’Arbre, 1942. 
125 pp. 

Cornell, W. K.—Adolphe Retté (1863-1930). 
New Haven: Yale U. Press, 1942. viii + 
03 pp. $é (Yale Romaniec Studies, 20.) 

Crain, W. L.—An Introd. to a Critical Ed. 
Mf Le Secret des Ruggieri. Part of a U. of 
hicago diss., 1942. 89 pp. 

Dach, Charlotte von.—Racine in der deut- 

hen Literatur des 18. Jhr. Bern diss., 1941. 
vl + 274 pp. 

Emst, F., E. Lebert, H. S. Schwarz. — 
tomenade littéraire. New York: Dryden 
tess, 1942. viii + 325 pp. $1.75. 

Fraser, Squair, and C. S. Parker.—French 
omposition and Reference Grammar. Bos- 
on: Heath, 1942. xvi + 616 pp. $2.00. 
Gaudin, Lois S—Les Lettres anglaises dans 
Encyclopédie. New York: 184 Columbia 
eights, 1942. xviii + 256 pp. 

Hatcher, A. G.—Reflexive Verbs, Latin, Old 
tench, Modern French. Baltimore: Johns 
bopkins Press, 1942. 213 pp. $1.25. (J. H. 
tudies, 43.) 


La Harpe, Jacqueline de.—L’abbé L. Bor- 





delon et la lutte contre la superstition en 
France entre 1680 et 1730. Berkeley: U. of 
Cal. Press, 1942. 102 pp. (U. of Cal. Pubs., 
26, no. 2.) 


Lancaster, C. M.—Saints and Sinners in 
Old Romance. Poems of Feudal France and 
England [verse translations]. Nashville: 
Vanderbilt U. Press, 1942. xxx -+ 438 pp. 


Lancaster, H. C.—A History of French 
Dramatic Literature in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Part V: Recapitulation. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. 235 pp. (incl. 
Subject Index and General Index). $5.00. 


Marie de France. — Fables, ed. A. Ewert 
and R.C. Johnston. Oxford: Blackwell, 1942. 
xxii + 88 pp. 6/6. 

Miller, J. R—Boileau en France au dix- 
huitiéme siécle. Baltimore; Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1942. 626 pp. $5.50. (J. H. Studies, 
Extra vol. 18.) 


Lowe, L, F. H.—French Grammar in re- 
view. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. x + 
206 + 36 pp. $1.60. 

Méras, E. A. and Vial, F.—Contes favoris. 
New York: Harper, 1942. x + 279 pp. $1.40. 


Peyre, H.—Le Classicisme francais. New 
York; Eds. de la Maison fr., 1942. 281 pp. 


Roman d’Alexandre, The Medieval French. 
Vol. Iv, Le Roman de Fuerre de Gadres 
d’Eustache, ed. E. C. Armstrong and A. 
Foulet. 110 pp. Vol. v, Version of Alexandre 
de Paris: Variants and Notes to Branch m1, 
ed. E. C. Armstrong with introd. by F. B. 
Agard. 250 pp. Princeton; Princeton U. 
Press, 1942. (Elliott Monographs, 39, 40.) 

Rostand.—Cyrano de Bergerac, ed. H. Ash- 
ton. Oxford: Blackwell, 1942. x + 237 pp. 
7/6. 


Saintonge, P. and Christ, R. W.— Fifty 
Years of Moliére Studies, a Bibliography, 
1892-1941. Baltimore; Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942. 313 pp. $3.00. (J. H. Studies, ex. vol. 
19.) 

Schuyler, W. M.—The Genesis and Evo- 
lution of Curel’s Z’Ame en folie. Part of a 
U. of Chicago diss., 1942. 8 pp. 

Silver, Maurice——Girbert de Mes, acc. to 
MS. B. Columbia diss., 1942. 212 pp. 

Solomon, Alfred. — First French Reader: 
Graded. New York: Harper, 1941. x + 282 
pp. $1.30. 

Stanton, Amida.—Gerbert de Montreuil as 
a writer of Grail romance: an investigation 
of the date and the more immediate sources 
of the continuation of Perceval. Part of U. 
of Chicago diss., 1942. 41 pp. lithotyped. 


Sulger, K.—Le Cousine Bette, essai sur 
H. de Balzac. Zurich diss., 1940. 84 pp. 


Sullivan, E. D. and Locke, W. N.—La 
Guerre moderne, recueil d’articles. [A 
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reader.] Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1942. 
209 pp. $1.50. 


Verlaine.—Sagesse, ed. F. W. Stokoe. Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: U. Press [New York: Mac- 
millan], 1942. xii+ 50 pp. $1.00. 

Voltaire—Candide, ed. O. R. Taylor. Oz- 
ford: Blackwell, 1942. xii-+ 106 pp. 6sh. 


Wadsworth, P. A—The Novels of Gomber- 
ville, a critical study of Polerandr@ and 
Cythérée. New Haven: Yale U. Press, 1942. 
x + 109 pp. $2.00. (Yale Romanic Studies, 
21.) 

Waldo, L. P. — The French Drama in 
America in the eighteenth century and its 
influence on the American drama of that 
period, 1701-1800. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1942. xvii + 269 pp. $3.50. (Inst. 
fr.. de Washington. ) 

Wilson, Rachel.—Variations in Le Curé de 
Tours. Part of a U. of Chicago diss., 1942. 
93 pp. 

ITALIAN 

Alfieri, V—Opere. Vol. II. A cura di F. 
Maggini. Milano; Rizzoli, 1941. (Classici 
Rizzoli. ) 

Guicciardini, Fr.—Scritti inediti sopra la 
politica di Clemente VII dopo la battaglia 
di Pavia. A cura di P. Guicciardini. Firenze: 
“ Bibliopolis,” 1941. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr.—The Italian Questione 
della lingua. University of N. C. Studies in 
Romance Lang. and Lit., no. 4. Chapel Hill: 
1942. 66 pp. $0.50. 

Marrocco, W. Thomas (ed.).—Fourteenth- 
Century Italian Cacce. Cambridge: The 
Medieval Academy of America, 1942. xx + 
84 pp. 

Passerini d’Entréves, Ettore. — La gio- 
vinezza di Cesare Balbo. Firenze : Le Monnier, 
1940. 

Pastorino, D.—Gabriele d’Annunzio. Il 
dramma di un’ anima e di una poesia. Milano: 
Mondadori, 1941. 

Rotunda, D. P.—Motif-Index of the Italian 
Novella in Prose. Indiana University Publi- 
cations, Folklore Series, no. 2. Bloomington, 
Ind,; 1942, ix+ 216 pp. $2.00. 

Vico, G. B.—Versi d’occasione e scritti di 
scuola. Acura di F. Nicolini. Bari: Laterza, 
1941. (Scrittori d’Italia. ) 

Young, R. E. and Cantarella, M.— Corso 
ditaliano. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
387 pp. 

SPANISH 


Alpern and Martel—The Story of Cal- 
derén’s la Vida es sueno. Boston: Heath, 
1942. vi-+ 128 pp. $0.48. 

Brown, C. B. and J. Rodriguez-Castellano.— 


College Spanish Grammar. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1942. x + 293 pp. 





Buchanan, M. A.—Spanish Poetry of th 
Golden Age. Toronto: U. of Toronto Press 
1942. ii+ 149 pp. $1.90. 

Ofia, Pedro de.—E] Vasauro, poema heroiey, 
ed. Rodolfo Oroz. Santiago: Univ. de Chik 
1941. xcviii + 334 pp. 

Pattison, W. T.—Representative Spanis 
Authors. New York: Oxford U. Press, 199, 
xiv + 500 + lxii pp. $4.00. 

Pittaro, J. M.—Nuevos cuentos contade, 
Boston: Heath, 1942. viii + 274 pp. $1.32, 

Stoudemire, S. A—Cuentos de Espaiia y 
de América. Boston: Houghton Mifflin (fa 
Reynal & Hitchcock), 1942. x + 237 pp, 
$1.65. 

Torres-Rioseco.—The Epic of Latin-Amei- 
can Literature. New York: Oxford U. Press, 
1942. viii+279 pp. $3.00. 

Turk, L. H. and Brady, A. M.—Spanish 
Letter Writing. Boston; Heath, 1942. iv+ 
104 pp. 

Villa Fernandez, P.—Naciones Bajo hs 
Armas [Sp. reader dealing with recest 
events]. New York: Dryden Press, 1942. 
xii + 185 pp. $1.40. 


GENERAL 


Hibbard, Addison.—Writers of the Westem 
World. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942 
xxii + 1261 pp. $4.75. 

Jaffin, George.-—New World Constitutional 
Harmony: a Pan-Americanadian Panorama. 
New York: Columbia Law Review, 1942. 
53 pp. 

Jones, Maro B.—Inclusive and Uniform 
Alphabet for Russian, Bulgarian, Serb- 
Croation, Czech and Polish. Claremont, Cal.: 
1941. ii + 35 pp., lithotyped. 

McGovern, W. M.— Colloquial Japanes. 
New York: Dutton, 1942. iv + 234 pp. $1.85. 

Puskin. — Vistrél, transliterated and ed. 
Maro B. Jones. Claremont, Cal.: 1942. 102 
pp., lithotyped. 

Semeonoff, A. H.—A First Russian Reader. 
New York; Dutton [n. d., copyright 1936]. 
viii + 119 pp. $1.25. 

A New Russian Grammar. [bid., 1942. 
xvili + 323 pp. $1.95. 

Stork, C. W. (trans.).—Anthology of Nor 
wegian Lyrics. Introd. by C. J. Hambre. 
Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 1942. xxx"! 
+ 153 pp. $2.75. 

Strayer, Joseph R. and Munro, Dana Carle 
ton.—The middle ages. New York: D. Apple 
ton-Century, [1942]. Pp. xii + 568. 


Studies in Honor of Frederick W. Shipley 
by His Colleagues. St. Louis: Washingt” 
U., 1942. x+314 pp. (Washington U 
Studies, 14.) 
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ADVENTURES OF A LITERARY 
HISTORIAN 


A collection of his writings presented to H, Carrington Lancaster by his 
former students and other friends in anticipation of his sixtieth birthday, 
November 10, 1942. 

The volume includes a portrait of Professor Lancaster by Stanislav Rembski, 
a foreword by Charles I. Silin of Tulane, an Introduction by Louis Cons of 
Harvard, and a list of persons and institutions subscribing to the book. 

The main portion of the volume is divided into two parts entitled Open to 
the Public and For Scholars Only. 

The first of these is made up of addresses, anecdotes, material of various kinds 
in prose and in verse, written for a larger public than that of specialists, Con- 
siderably over half of this portion of the book has not been previously published. 

For Scholars Only consists of articles that have appeared in American, French, 
and English scholarly journals. When necessary, these articles are brought up to 
date. They illustrate the various fields of a literary historian’s activities: the 
discovery and identification of documents, the study of sources and influences, 
cfiticism, interpretation, literary biography, etc. 

The volume contains xxxi + 392 pages and a frontispiece. Octavo. Cloth, $5.00. 
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. THE MIND OF A POET 


A Srupy oF WoRDSWORTH’s THOUGHT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 


THE PRELUDE 
By RayMOND D. HAVENS 


Fifteen years have gone into this search for the hiding places of a 
poet's power. There are chapters on the part matter-of-factness, passion, 
fear, wonder, solitude, silence, and loneliness, animism, nature, anti- 
rationalism, the mystic experience, religion, and imagination played in 
the thought and poetry of Wordsworth. Other topics are considered 
more briefly and The Prelude, the most illuminating account in English 
of the mind of a poet, is examined in detail. Theory has not been im- 
posed on poetry but Wordsworth’s beliefs have been deduced and 
explained from what he himself wrote and said. 


xviii +- 670 pages, two maps, buckram. $5.00 
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Rage, 
To meet the demand for authentic, interesting mate- 


rials on Spanish America for intermediate classes 











: Castillo and Sparkman’s 
GRADED SPANISH READERS 


BOOKS VI TO X IN ONE VOLUME, WITH EXERCISES. $1.52 








This one-volume edition of the separate booklets on the intermediate level “| 
tells the complete story of Diego and Patricia’s honeymoon travels in South “| 
America. Told in good literary style, with natural idiomatic expression and | ‘g 
everyday vocabulary, accuracy of statement, and a wealth of factual in- | 4 
formation. Contains: | 


VI. Un vuelo a México 

VII. De México a Guatemala 
VIII. En Guatemala 

IX. Volando por Sudamérica 
X. Un vuelo sobre los Andes 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON || 











An important publication 


POR LOS SIGLOS | 


S. E. LEAVITT AND S. A. STOUDEMIRE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


A COMPREHENSIVE ANTHOLOGY OF READ- 
INGS— NARRATIVE AND DRAMATIC, WITH | 
SELECTIONS FROM POETRY —FOR SECOND 
YEAR COLLEGE CLASSES. MATERIALS FROM 
FAMOUS SPANISH AMERICAN AND SPANISH 
WRITERS ARE BLENDED IN THE VOLUME 
WHICH AFFORDS A FINE INTRODUCTION TO 
HISPANIC LITERATURE. | $1.80 


HOLT 257 Fourth Avenue New York 














